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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


IT IS hardly open to dispute that the 
American people sincerely and ardently 
want peace for their country and for all 
the world. They want peace for themselves 
not only because they abhor the barbarism 
of war, but because of a firm conviction 
that nothing gained by war is worth its 
fearful cost. They desire peace for the rest 
of the world because it is only in a peaceful 
world that they can arrive at the greatest 
development of their trade and commerce 
—the “business” in which Americans are 
undoubtedly chiefly interested. 

This deeply rooted desire for peace is 
the foundation upon which some of the 
more emotionally minded of our citizens 
have built up a striking, if not imposing, 
structure of pacifism. They would abolish 
the hated institution of war by Constitu- 
tional amendment, by resolution, by ar- 
bitration, by no-war treaties, by any 
conceivable formula that happens to 
strike the imagination. In a land of peace 
and prosperity, where the difficulties and 
dangers of international rivalries seldom 
penetrate very far and where there is little 
imperative demand for hard thinking on 
such problems, the pacifist propaganda has 
gained the attention and, for the moment, 
the support of large numbers of Americans. 

It does not at all follow that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are determined to 


have peace at any price. In the century and 
a half of our existence as a nation we have 
fought five major wars and innumerable 
smaller military encounters. No one of 
these wars has begun as resistance to an 
invasion. No one of them was in the 
broader sense a “defensive” war. In each 
case it was not the country that was at- 
tacked, but some right that was held of 
sufficient importance to justify resorting 
to hostilities in its defense. Even the Civil 
War might have been avoided by allowing 
the Southern states to secede and con- 
stitute themselves a separate nation. 
Every one of these major conflicts was 
fought by the American people in support 
of a principle that they considered worth 
fighting for. 

Making all allowances for the progress 
that has been made toward world organi- 
zation and the wider operation of pacific 
methods for the settlement of international 
disputes, it is only a bold theorist who 
would say that the American people will 
never again go to war on a matter of 
principle. Civilization in all parts of the 
world has progressed to its present degree 
of development because people in various 
parts of the world have been willing to 
fight and, if necessary, to die to advance 
principles that they have held dear. It is 
by no means certain that in the future as 
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well, men will not have to fight and die to 
advance the cause of freedom and progress. 
American tradition is much more in sym- 
pathy with such efforts than with the ef- 
fort to obtain peace at any price. 


The Problem of Peace 


NO FAIR-MINDED student of history 
would deny that there have been many 
unnecessary and useless wars in the past. 
Men have been led to the slaughter of the 
battlefield not only by personal ambition 
and the lust of conquest, but also for false 
and even destructive ideas. Wars of such 
character the world would do better with- 
out, and real progress is being made in 
their elimination. The problem of peace 
is not to agree upon a verbal formula for 
the abolition of war, but to devise the 
means and to perfect the machinery neces- 
sary to secure such benefits by other and 
less disastrous methods. In some fields 
this is a comparatively easy task. There is, 
for example, in existence at the present 
time a whole network of arbitration trea- 
ties that provide for the decision of “justi- 
ciable” questions by reference to an 
arbitral tribunal. The United States has 
recently signed a new treaty of this kind 
with France and is negotiating similar trea- 
ties with other countries. The wording of the 
French treaty is different from that hereto- 
fore used, but the new wording, while it 
offers to political oratory the opportunity 
to claim a long step forward in the pro- 
cedure of arbitration, does not sub- 
stantially alter the real situation. Both the 
Washington and the Paris authorities 
recognized that there were matters outside 
the scope of arbitration and they wrote 
the exceptions large in the text of the 
treaty. Other governments will do the same. 

With further study and continued ef- 
fort to find means to avoid armed con- 
flict, some of these excepted matters will 
be brought within the range of pacific set- 
tlement. While economic rivalry is by 
no means the sole cause of modern war- 
fare, it plays such an important part in 
engendering hostility that it must needs 
be the chief point of attack in solving the 


problem of peace. Fortunately, most 
economic matters are susceptible of eco- 
nomic settlement, and when the means is 
devised to utilize some of the vast treasure 
that is expended in modern warfare for 
constructive instead of for destructive 
ends, the malign influence of economic 
rivalry may be considerably reduced. 

This is the present problem of peace. 
It has nothing to do with verbal formulas 
for abolishing war. It has to do with the 
far more important matter of establishing 
means to satisfy the economic needs of 
nations and of thus making war not only 
undesirable but unnecessary. There are, 
fortunately, many who are working in this 
promising field, but they vociferously cling 
to the formula idea and to the denuncia- 
tion of war. 


M. Briand’s Proposal 


ON APRIL 6, 1927, the anniversary of 
the entry of the United States into the 
World War, M. Briand, the Foreign 
Minister of France, suggested in a news- 
paper interview, in which he was making 
congratulatory remarks appropriate to 
the occasion, that France would be willing 
to sign an agreement with the United 
States, outlawing war between the two 
countries. The proposal was not made 
officially at the time, and for some weeks 
attracted no attention. Then it was 
picked up by the peace organizations, 
which turned their batteries upon the 
State Department because it had not 
taken up the proposal. This ultimately 
resulted in a discussion of the question by 
the two governments, and M. Briand made 
a formal proposal. 

He could well afford to do so. There 
would be no conceivable case in which 
France would want to go to war with the 
United States. And certainly France would 
not wish to contemplate a case in which the 
United States should make war upon her. 
Nor would the Quai d’Orsay be unmind- 
ful of the fact that if France became in- 
volved in a European conflict, such as 
that which engulfed Germany a decade 
ago, it would be highly desirable if the 
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United States were under pledge not to 
join the enemies of France as she then 
joined the enemies of Germany. Both emo- 
tional Frenchmen and calculating French- 
men could heartily approve M. Briand’s 
proposal. 

The State Department, however, con- 
sidered the matter from an American view- 
point. There is certainly no thought in this 
country of attacking France. We do not 
want a war with France any more than we 
want a war with any other nation. But it is 
quite conceivable in the present state of 
international politics that Europe should 
again become engaged in a general war. 
In such a conflict France, with her in- 
timate ties and no less intimate antago- 
nisms all over the Continent, would un- 
doubtedly be involved. As in any other 
great conflict, neutral nations would suffer 
from the belligerent activities on both 
sides. The United States, as probably the 
greatest neutral, just as she was in the 
earlier years of the Great War, would be in 
constant dispute with both belligerents 
over interferences with and restrictions 
upon our shipping, trade, and commerce. 
The one effective limitation upon belliger- 
ent excesses under such conditions would 
be the fear of driving the United States 
into the conflict on the other side. If we 
were under agreement not to go to war 
with France under any circumstances, this 
restriction would be removed. We should 
be forced to suffer infringement of our 
neutral rights from France that we would 
not tolerate if we were free. We should, of 
course, refuse to countenance such inter- 
ference from the other side, with the 
inevitable result that we should become a 
passive ally of France, and it would be due 
only to a most kindly fate if eventually we 
were not driven to become an active ally. 


Mr. Kellogg’s Proposal 


THESE UNDESIRABLE implications 
of the French proposal undoubtedly 
presented themselves to the State De- 
partment. There was no desire to refuse to 
explore the possibilities of a no-war 
agreement, and yet to confine it to a treaty 
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with France alone was obviously in ac- 
cord neither with the traditional policy 
nor with the best interests of the United 
States. To have refused to consider further 
M. Briand’s offer would have brought 
down upon the State Department un- 
measured condemnation. With an election 
only a few months away, this was obvi- 
ously as undesirable from the domestic 
point of view as accepting the French 
proposal would have been from the point 
of view of sound foreign policy. 

In this contingency some one had a 
brilliant inspiration. Why not go M. 
Briand one better? Why not out-pacify 
the pacifists? Why not get everybody to 
abolish all war? 

It was too good an opportunity to be 
missed. A proposal for a treaty to be 
signed by all the great powers, and ulti- 
mately by the entire family of nations, in 
which they would altogether renounce 
war, would not only avoid all the difficul- 
ties of signing such a treaty with France 
alone, but would effectively stop the 
mouths of those ardent devotees of peace 
who would be only too willing to attack 
the Administration on the ground that 
it had made no constructive effort in 
international affairs. The fact that the 
possibility of such a treaty being made 
and lived up to was nothing short of fan- 
tastic, was beside the point. If any sub- 
stantial body of public opinion would be 
satisfied with such a treaty and vote ac- 
cordingly, the benefits accruing to the 
Administration would outweigh any 
theoretical disadvantages in lulling the 
public mind into a false sense of security. 
Besides, this phase of the matter was 
being attended to by the advocacy of an 
extensive naval construction program. 

The next step was obvious. M. Briand 
was informed with all the diplomatic 
flourishes that Mr. Kellogg warmly re- 
ciprocated his sentiments in regard to the 
detestable institution of war and said that 
it had occurred to him “that the two 
governments, instead of contenting them- 
selves with a bilateral declaration of the 
nature suggested by M. Briand, might 
make a more signal contribution to world 
peace by joining in an effort to obtain the 
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adherence of all the principal powers of 
the world to a declaration renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy.” It 
would have been more accurate to say 
“contribution to world pacifism,” but Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposal had the desired effect. 
There was at first some resentment in 
France at the suggestion that other powers 
be asked to join. Such an agreement would 
not serve purely French purposes nearly 
so well as a bilateral pact. M. Briand, 
however, has a reputation as a peace 
builder that he has no desire to sacrifice. 
He cast about for means to extricate 
himself from the dilemma in which Mr. 
Kellogg had put him. 


M. Briand Comes Back 


IN REPLYING to Mr. Kellogg, M. 
Briand desired to lose none of the odor of 
sanctity with which his original proposal 
had been surrounded. But at the same 
time he did not wish to tie the hands of 
France in any contigency where freedom 
of action might be desirable. The diplo- 
mats of the Quai d’Orsay were set to work 
and they devised the answer. M. Briand, 
again with all due diplomatic flourishes, 
welcomed and embraced the larger pro- 
posal of Mr. Kellogg. In fact, he was so 
enthusiastic that he suggested that the 
two governments “sanction the general 
character of this procedure” by signing 
such a treaty at once, and then send Mr. 
Kellogg and M. Briand, hand in hand, to 
seek the adherence of the other foreign 
offices. But M. Briand also slipped in the 
statement that the treaty should renounce 
all war “of aggression.”’ 

It was again Mr. Kellogg’s move. The 
scheme to have France and the United 
States sign the treaty first was too obvious. 
That was easily side-stepped on the plea 
that it was better to call at least the great 
powers into consultation and have them 
in agreement in advance, rather than to 
face them with a finished treaty, duly 
signed and sealed at Washington and 
Paris, that might contain provisions to 
which they would object. But the idea of 
limiting the renunciation to wars of 


aggression was a more practical matter. 
Europe has fairly well organized itself in 
the League of Nations and has made some 
considerable progress in devising means 
that, theoretically at least, would throw 
not only the weight of public opinion but 
the weight of European military power 
against an aggressor nation. 

The most promising of these schemes is 
that for imposing an economic blockade 
upon the aggressor. Under Article 16 of 
the League Covenant, the members of the 
League “hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it [the aggressor nation] to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, 
the prohibition of all intercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking state, and the prevention 
of all financial, commercial, or personal in- 
tercourse between the nationals of the cove- 
nant-breaking state and the nationals of any 
other state, whether a member of the League 
or not.”’ An amendment to this article is 
now under consideration, but it does not 
alter its general character. 

When this article was drawn, it was of 
course assumed that the United States 
would be a member of the League. Our 
refusal to join has greatly weakened the 
sanctions of this article. The result of a 
European boycott of an aggressor nation 
in which the United States did not join 
would be simply to cause the aggressor 
nation to turn to the United States for its 
supplies, and the United States, under the 
general principles of international law, 
would maintain its right as a neutral to 
trade with both belligerents—the aggres- 
sor as well as its offended neighbors. 
Considerable attention has been given 
in this country to repeated requests that 
the United States take some action that 
would assist Europe in giving effect to 
this economic pressure to prevent wars. 
The American people would probably 
not be adverse to some action that, if it 
did not assist in the economic boycott of 
an aggressor nation, would at least not 
destroy its efficacy when applied by the 
European nations. But no suggestion has 
yet been offered whereby the United 


States can be assured in advance that such 


economic pressure will be used only against 
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a nation whose military activities have 
justly entitled it to be designated as “an 
aggressor nation.” The possibilities of 
trickery are too great to warrant us in 
committing ourselves in advance to a 
verdict of the Council of the League on 
this point, or even agreeing to make our 
own decision at a time when it may be 
quite impossible to learn the whole truth. 


Mr. Kellogg Comes Back 


MR. KELLOGG quite rightly sensed a 
danger in the belated restriction of the 
French proposal to “war of aggression.” 
He saw the possibility of the United 
States being thus drawn into a responsi- 
bility that all his diplomacy had sought to 
avoid—namely, the necessity of determin- 
ing at the outbreak of a war which nation 
was the aggressor, a matter in regard to 
which, in the case of many previous con- 
flicts, even the verdict of history has fre- 
quently been reversed. To accept the 
French proposal on these terms would 
have been as inexcusable as to have ac- 
cepted the original bilateral agreement 
with France alone. 

Diplomacy alone would have counseled 
dropping the subject, but there were the 
pacifists still to be considered—and the 
coming election. To drop the subject at 
this stage would be to infuriate the peace 
propagandists and to bring down upon the 
head of the Administration the most 
vituperative condemnation. More notes 
were necessary and the arguments that 
probably prompted the State Depart- 
ment’s original counter-proposal were still 
valid. The thing to do was to insist on 
abolishing all wars or none at all. Thus, in 
Mr. Kellogg’s own words, the “purity 
and simplicity” of his original proposal 
for a multilateral renunciation of all war 
would be preserved. 

So the next note was drafted and it was 
pointed out to M. Briand that renouncing 
“war of aggression” was quite a different 
thing from renouncing all wars. Mr. Kel- 
logg earnestly hoped that the Government 
of France would not find itself unable to 
join with the United States in proposing 
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M. Briand’s original formula to the other 
powers. Of course M. Briand’s original 
proposal did not contemplate any other 
powers at all, but part of the art of 
diplomacy consists in the judicious ignor- 
ing of obvious facts. 

M. Briand replied with a long note, 
in which he explained to the United States 
that, while he was sincerely desirous of 
doing just what Mr. Kellogg wanted, 
nevertheless he had to keep in mind that 
the nations of Europe, members of the 
League, had bound themselves under cer- 
tain conditions to undertake military 
operations against an aggressor nation and 
that, therefore, M. Briand could not as 
the spokesman of France agree to renounce 
all wars, but only wars of aggression— 
otherwise the obligations of the new treaty 
would conflict with the obligations to the 
League. 

M. Briand was bringing the discussion 
back to earth. The League system, what- 
ever its relation to American interests, 
has at least the merit of dealing with 
realities. It acknowledges the existence 
of the fact that orthodox pacificism chooses 
to ignore—namely, that in the world as it 
is, conditions may arise in which warfare 
may become necessary for the preserva- 
tion or advancement of civilization. 

Mr. Kellogg, however, still had two 
arrows in his quiver and he used them 
both. With one he transfixed M. Briand. 
How, he asked, could France sign an agree- 
ment with the United States to renounce 
all war if such an agreement was inconsist- 
ent with her League obligations? Surely 
the League was not so organized as to pre- 
vent its members taking a desirable step 
toward universal peace. The difference 
between signing a multilateral treaty and 
a bilateral treaty was one of degree and 
not of kind. With his other arrow Mr. 
Kellogg again made a pacifist bull’s-eye. 
He pleaded almost tearfully for his orig- 
inal multilateral ideal—“the ideal which 
inspires the effort so sincerely and so 
hopefully put forward by your govern- 
ment and mine,” the ideal so “arresting 
and appealing just because of its purity 
and simplicity.’”” He would not have this 
noble ideal weakened, and ‘“‘its positive 
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value as a guaranty of peace virtually 
destroyed” by exceptions and qualifica- 
tions. He would have the whole loaf or 
nothing at all. He would abolish all wars 
or none. 


Purity and Simplicity 


THUS DID Mr. Kellogg valiantly main- 
tain his noble effort to rid the world of 
the institution of war. It is hardly to be 
contended that the Secretary of State 
has been converted wholly and unreserv- 
edly to the ideals of Mr. Borah and the 
pacifists. In the treaty that he has just 
signed with France and that he is offering 
to other nations, the United States agrees 
to arbitrate “justiciable” disputes, but 
certain questions are specifically excluded 
from such arbitration. These, the Secre- 
tary explains, are political questions. “A 
political question,”’ he says, “cannot be 
arbitrated, because there are no principles 
of law by which it can be decided, and 
unless there are relevant treaty provisions, 
no nation can agree to arbitrate purely 
domestic questions like tariff, taxation, 
and immigration, and, it may be said, all 
political questions involving the exercise 
of sovereignty within the nation’s terri- 
torial limits.” 

Secretary Kellogg has no hesitation in 
disagreeing with the “all-in” arbitration- 
ists. In his address before the Council of 
Foreign Relations in New York, he says: 
“T am confident that the enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the theory that all questions be- 
tween nations should be submitted to 
arbitration have not realized the vital 
difference between justiciable and political 
questions. . . . Justiciable and political 
questions must, if they threaten to bring 
on hostilities, be adjusted through other 
means, such as conciliation, where a dis- 
interested effort is made to reconcile con- 
flicting points of view without finding 
necessarily that either party was in the 
wrong.” 

Here the Secretary of State is again on 
firm ground. Excepting political questions 
from the scope of arbitration treaties does 
not destroy the purity and simplicity of 
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arbitration. It simply recognizes existing 
facts. But the Secretary’s alternative is 
conciliation, the disinterested effort by 
outside parties to reconcile conflicting 
points of view. Conciliation is an excellent 
device for the pacific adjustment of inter- 
national disputes, and no effort can well 
be spared to extend the range of its appli- 
cation. But conciliation is only an effort. 
It is not a decision, let alone an enforce- 
able one. The effort may conceivably fail. 
Conciliation may leave the parties exactly 
where they were before. And then what? 
The Secretary offers no solution other 
than the pure and simple renunciation of 
war. That such a renunciation would be 
pure may be conceded for the sake of argu- 
ment; that it would be simple would have 
to be admitted in any serious considera- 
tion of the problems involved. 

Purity and simplicity are highly desir- 
able. But, except to their devotees, they 
are no more desirable as ultimate ends and 
final aims than is peace. They are certainly 
novel purposes to which to devote the ef- 
forts of diplomacy, and when in the 
pursuit of such ends the realities of our 
own international situation are completely 
ignored it may well be time to pause and 
consider how far we shall go. 


Arbitrament of War 


THE UNITED STATES is admittedly 
in a highly favored international position. 
Its isolation in the Western Hemisphere 
removes it from the immediate pressure of 
the powers of Europe and Asia. Its over- 
whelming superiority in this hemisphere 
relieves it of the danger of aggression by 
its neighbors. By the grace of Providence, 
as well as its own efforts, it is free from 
many of the worries that irritate and ex- 
asperate the other nations. Its favored 
position has enabled it to accumulate 
enormous wealth and to build up a large 
trade and a corresponding influence in all 
parts of the world. There is a constant 
desire on the part of other nations to 
break down our tariff barriers, lower our 
immigration bars, or in some other way 
force us to share with them some part of 
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the prosperity that we enjoy. We have re- 
sisted this pressure in our own interest 
and have salved our conscience by induc- 
ing the conviction in our own mind 
that the world will be better if all the na- 
tions are striving for further progress and 
increased prosperity, rather than making 
an equal division of what already exists. 
We have carried this mixture of strength 
and conviction into the Monroe Doctrine 
and have insisted that Europe refrain from 
extending her political domination in the 
other lands of this hemisphere. We would 
leave those lands to be developed through 
economic relations with both Europe and 
the United States. 

All of these things—our tariff legislation, 
our immigration legislation, the Monroe 
Doctrine—the people of the United States 
have repeatedly upheld. We believe that 
they are essential foundation stones in our 
national well-being, and that we alone 
have the right to maintain or alter them. 
This belief is inherent in the international 
policies of the United States. But our 
decisions in these matters are “political” 
decisions. They are subject to no treaty 
restriction and to no law other than that 
giving us a right to pursue our own happi- 
ness and welfare as we see fit. We have 
repeatedly shown our disposition to co- 
operate with other peoples in measures 
designed to increase the general welfare of 
the world. But we have also repeatedly 
refused to allow others to increase their 
welfare at our expense. This implies no 
undue lack of generosity. The contribu- 
tions of America for relief work and other 
worthy causes are the greatest in history. 
But the time and the manner of such 
contributions we have kept and will keep 
within our own discretion. 

On these questions, the nations of 
Europe cling to beliefs quite different from 
our own. On the question of immigration, 
Japan has never been able to see eye to eye 
with us, and, if China succeeds in organiz- 
ing herself as a national entity, she too is 
more than likely to disagree with us in this 
matter. The Monroe Doctrine and Pan- 
Americanism are anathema in several 
European chanceries. 

These are “political” matters. They are 


not justiciable. There is no suggestion in 
international law and no principle of 
jurisprudence that would justify a court 
or an arbitral tribunal in upholding our 
pretensions under the Monroe Doctrine. 
A Chinese differs widely from an American 
on the number of people that should in- 
habit a given territory. There is no law 
that fixes, and no principle on which a 
law could fix, a “correct” number of in- 
habitants for the United States or any 
other country. Such issues must be decided 
by political action. So long as they remain 
domestic, they are decided through the 
orderly processes of legislation. When 
they become international, they may be de- 
cided by diplomacy, or, when that fails, by 
conciliation. But when concilation fails 
there is but one final sanction. That is the 
arbitrament of war. 

It does not follow that the United States 
is bound to make war even at its present 
rate of once every twenty-five years. It 
does not follow that the United States will 
ever be called upon to go to war for any of 
these issues. In all likelihood, the ability 
of the United States to maintain its posi- 
tion—its power to enforce its views in re- 
gard to these matters, which vitally affect 
the welfare of its people—will be a wholly 
adequate guaranty of peace. The very 
power to make war and to make it success- 
fully will insure a peaceful adherence to 
the principles of our national life. In the 
world as it is, it is sheer dream-stuff to 
talk of the United States renouncing war | 
under all circumstances. It is to strike 
from our hands the most effective instru- 
ment for preserving peace, and preserving 
also the things that have become inherent 
in the American ideal, the things for which 
America has fought and will fight again if 
fighting is necessary. 


Money oil Nerve 
In Politics 


LITTLE BY LITTLE grows the record of 
the shame of the Republican party in the 
Teapot Dome case—a record of deception, 
lying, fraud, and graft without parallel in 
the last half-century of our national 
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politics. Not more than two or three 
scandals in our national history have 
equalled this scandal in shameful and 
shameless combination of political iniqui- 
ties, and the crowning iniquity is that 
those whose deceptions have been among 
the most pernicious have tried to bluff 
their way through the storm. The apparent 
assumption is that this tempest in a teapot 
will soon blow out, leaving few casualties. 
And is not this assumption based upon the 
belief that American voters are morons 
who will take no revenge for this assault 
upon sacred institutions? If those in- 
volved in the scandal are permitted to go 
unpunished the assumption is correct. 

Consider Mr. Hays. Here stands the 
man who was lauded because his “genius” 
as an organizer and politician brought 
about the most sweeping Presidential vic- 
tory in our history, a man who buried 
the ideals and plans of Woodrow Wilson 
beneath an unsurpassed avalanche of 
votes. But this triumph does not become so 
glorious when we examine the bills and 
discover who paid them. Anything to 
beat Wilson! It has already been shown 
that innumerable strange devices were 
used to wipe out the deficit of the campaign 
that seated the Ohio boys where they 
might be deceived by their unscrupulous 
friends who were playing for tangible 
and intangible profits and benefits. Among 
these devices was the hidden contribution. 
Hays received bonds from Sinclair. He 
went to moneyed members of the party 
and offered these bonds to them for cash 
that was to be listed as contributions 
toward the deficit. If this kind of political 
trickery and immorality is to go unre- 
buked, then what will happen at the next 
opportunity? If this kind of deception has 
been attempted, then how are we to know 
that we have not been the victims of 
deeper deceptions than this? 

Clearly, the time has come for a clearing 
up of the débris of this shameful political 
campaign. The time has come for punish- 
ment. The time has come to try to make 
sure that these tides of political iniquity 
never again rise to the foundation stones 
of the political edifice. If our laggard 
voters ever take seriously the privileges 


of their citizenship they should go to the 
polls next November and punish the party 
that nominates a candidate who has been 
nominated in a dark chamber. No hand- 
picked candidate should be seated in the 
White House. 


Whitewash 


DURING HIS LONG and useful career 
in public life Senator Borah has run in 
many futile paper chases for the purpose 
of slaying phantom foxes, but never did 
he set out upon a more futile chase than 
when he started his “conscience fund” 
to restore to Sinclair the funds he has 
contributed toward the deficit of the 
Republican party following the campaign 
of 1920. 

What good can be accomplished by 
handing this money back to a man so 
wealthy that he can misuse it so 
lavishly? Will it purge the Republican 
party of its sins in the campaign of 1920? 
If that is possible then truly this is a nation 
without political ideals and morals, for 
Senator Borah will have proved that even 
honor and righteousness may be measured 
by the dollar. Let the Republican party 
learn that purity cannot be bought with 
money and that the coin that feels greasy 
is counterfeit. Let Senator Borah try 
other means for refunding to the Republi- 
can party its political morality. 


Hoover and Smith 


MOST OF the political writers and ob- 
servers at this writing have already picked 
the Presidential nominees of both parties— 
Hoover for the Republicans and Smith for 
the Democrats. They have minimized 
but not overlooked the certainty that the 
strength of both men invites coalitions 
and attacks of all kinds. Antagonism 
among minor party leaders is growing at so 
rapid a rate that it is by no means sure 
that either Hoover or Smith will be 
nominated. In fact, a casual reading of the 
history of our national political conven- 
tions would indicate that the chances of 
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the nomination of Smith and Hoover are 
about one in three. 

A candidacy that will probably do most 
harm to Smith is that of Senator Walsh, 
of Montana. Behind him can line up the 
drys who dislike Smith, the anti-corrup- 
tionists who fear the sway of Tammany 
and who sympathize with Senator Reed’s 
repetition of the historic campaign cry, 
“Turn the rascals out,” 
and the numerous anti- 
urban elements in the 
party. And what of the 
anti-Catho- \ 


lic faction? 
Mark Sulli- 


















lic and Protestant, and no one would suspect 
a private wire to Tammany Hall. He would 
have been the Democratic nominee in 1924 
had his nomination not been blocked by the 
very group which had complained vociferously 
that the refusal to nominate Smith was an 
insult to their religion. 


The foregoing seems to represent a 
general opinion among strong factions 
opposed to Smith 
and it is not only 
possible but highly 
probable that with 
Walsh a deadlock 
may be brought 








A BIG JOB OF WHITEWASHING 
Webster’s definition of “white elephant”: “1. An Indian elephant of a pale color. Such elephants are 


rare, and are venerated in Siam and Burma. 2 


2. Hence, something requiring much care and expense and 


yielding little profit; any burdensome possession. Slang.” 


van has pointed out in one of his dis- 
patches to The New York Herald Tribune 
that this estimate of Walsh has been 
put out by the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 


And now Senator Walsh, of Montana, is 
mentioned. He is a living refutation of the 
charge that Catholicism is a bar to popularity 
among Protestants in the United States. 
Protestants know that the Catholicism of 
Senator Walsh is simply the Christianity 
which all Protestants and Catholics alike re- 
spect. . . . If he were elected President he 
would be his own man and his country’s man 
and the President of the entire nation, Catho- 


about. Yet it would promote the health of 
the Democratic party and its chances in 
1932 if Smith could be nominated without a 
bitter fight inside the party. He would al- 
most surely be defeated, but the party 
would have a strong, vigorous, and compar- 
atively voung leader for the next four years. 

In the Republican party the danger of 
a coalition against Hoover grows daily. 
The death of Senator Willis of Ohio has 
intensified the danger of stimulating other 
anti-Hoover candidacies to renewed activ- 
ity. Lowden has a formidable array of 
delegates and he and his allies may check- 
mate Hoover. What then? Another hand- 
picked candidate! Yet the nomination of 
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Hoover would also be a healthy move for 
the Republicans. It would undoubtedly 
mean a realignment of forces inside the 
party and the creation of a new and better 
order in a party that has not distinguished 
itself in government since the days of 
Roosevelt. 


Kind Words for High 


Pressure Salesman 


ONE SUBJECT on which all agree is that 
distribution in the United States has been 
wasteful and excessively costly. At length, 
however, the unanimity of opinion has 
been broken. A Wall Street banker, who 
has specialized in the technique of retailing 
—Paul M. Mazur, partner of the banking 
house of Lehman Brothers—comes along 
with a new thesis, which consists of saying 
a kindly word for present distributive 
methods, which he hints constitute the 
backbone of American prosperity. Mr. 
Mazur explains the looming era of super- 
salesmanship as the result of an effort to 
find buyers for the increasing output of 
American factories, which have been pro- 
gressively expanding their operations in 
accordance with the principles of mass 
production. 

“Increased volume,” says Mr. Mazur, 
in his new book on “ American Prosperity: 
Its Causes and Consequences,” “was ob- 
tained at an increased cost per dollar of 
additional sales. The increased volume 
was clearly favorable to production, since 
it allowed ever-increasing quantities to 
be produced at lower and lower costs. 
But every one forgot that the responsibility 
for this increase was thrust upon the mar- 
keting organization and was successfully 
assumed only at a continually higher cost. 
Production became the proverbial lily 
upon which economist and business man 
painted coat upon coat of gilt. Distribu- 
tion, on the contrary, received only black 
looks for its labors. Here, it was said, 
resided the waste of our economic system. 
And no one considered that the existence of 
low-cost production depended on high-cost 
distribution.” 

In other words, according to this new 


financial prophet, wasteful distribution 
tends to justify itself by stimulating 
cheaper production. In economic terms, 
even mass production is subject to the law 
of diminishing utility. After a while, the 
state may be reached where the economies 
of increased production will be offset by 
the added cost of distribution. As business 
looks for increasing sales volume, the cost 
of selling rises. Big volume depends not 
only on automatic demand, but demand 
that has been stimulated and whipped by 
high pressure appeals. If consumers learned 
to want more voluntarily, the vendors 
would meet less commercial friction, and 
the costs of distribution would diminish. 
Society pays a price for the necessity of 
getting business men to implant the seed 
of desire in the hearts of consumers, but 
this cost is largely absorbed by the econ- 
omies of mass production. 


The Battle Line 
In China 


EVER SINCE the Nationalists reached 
Shanghai in the beginning of 1927, the 
military map of China has shown five or 
six different groups, sometimes in combi- 
nation with others, but more often with 
each one opposed to all the rest. This mélée 
of civil war has- now shaken down until 
there is a fairly well-marked battle-line 
extending from beyond Kalgan southeast- 
ward to the coast above Haichow. North of 
this line are Chang Tso-lin, Chang Tsung- 
chang and Sun Chuan-fang—the north- 
ern coalition. South of the line are Chiang 
Kai-shek, Feng Yu-hsiang, and Yen Hsi- 
shan—the southern coalition. 

The three northern War Lords are for 
the present operating with a considerable 
degree of harmony. Chang Tsung-chang 
is not in high favor. There have been ru- 
mors that Chang Tso-lin and Sun Chuan- 
fang have plans to eliminate him when the 
opportunity offers. For the moment, how- 
ever, their forces are codperating in resist- 
ing the northward advance of the southern 
forces. 

Among the latter Chiang Kai-shek has 
reéstablished a degree of authority over 
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the various generals who adhere to the 
Nanking Government. This group is domi- 
nated by a clique of Kwangsi generals, who 
for the time being find it desirable to main- 
tain nominal adherence to Chiang. West 
of them is Feng, with a large number of 
loyal troups and an equally impressive 
disloyal reputation. Feng has no large 
city to serve as his base and has but one 
small arsenal, so that he can obtain arms 
and munitions only in such quantity as 
Nanking is willing to supply them. Gover- 
nor Yen in the Northwest is also more or 
less dependent upon outside help for his 
munition supply, and as Chang Tso-lin 
now controls the main route to Russia, 
Yen is also somewhat beholden to Nan- 
king. Thus is a unity of effort preserved 
among the southern groups, and they 


are exerting fairly steady pressure against 
the northern forces at various points in 
the battle-line, with a promise of a drive 
on Peking this spring. 

Somewhere underneath and behind all 
of this milling civil war, Chinese national- 
ism is forming and developing, but it is a 
long, slow process, and the transactions 
of generals and ministers on the surface 
have little to do with the more significant 
evolution that is going on underneath. It 
is to the fulfillment of that development, 
probably a number of years hence, that we 
must look for the emergence of a real and 
substantial Chinese nationalism that will 
integrate the political life of the Chinese 
people, organize an effective government, 
and enable China to take its place among 
the nations of the world. 


Whither Porto Rico? 


A TROPICAL ISLAND, colonized by 
Spain and long under Spanish dominion, 
was bound to have its troubles when it 
became violently annexed to the United 
States. Old traditions and customs die 
hard. American infiltration is a slow proc- 
ess. The almost universal use of the 
Spanish language compels incoming Amer- 
icans to learn that language, rather than 
the learning of English by the vast ma- 
jority of the island’s inhabitants. So be- 
tween Porto Rico and the United States, 
of which it is a part, there is a confusion 
of tongues and a consequent lack of under- 
standing, as well as a conflict of traditions, 
customs, and ideas. Violent and irrespon- 
sible political utterances may be expected 
and are the natural outcome of these 
circumstances. They do not reflect the 
public sentiment of the island, any more 
than similar utterances reflect the older 
democracy that is the United States. 

The thirty years that have passed 
since Porto Rico became a part of the 
United States have been fruitful of many 
benefits and much progress in trade, in 
agriculture, and, on the whole, in living 
conditions. The fair-minded native Porto 
Ricans and even the immigrant Spaniards, 
who at first resented the coming of their 


country’s conquerors, appreciate the im- 
provement in general conditions that has 
resulted from extensive road building, an 
efficient police force, and better trade 
and educational advantages. 

Americanization is making some progress 
through the teaching of the English 
language in the schools, and through the 
sending of young men and women to the 
States for a college education. Generally, 
however, there is but scant interest in 
what it means to be an American citizen— 
that is, the spirit of Americanism; rather, 
the chief interest is in the forms and ma- 
terial benefits of American life. There is a 
demand for American fashions, not only 
in clothes, but in automobiles, machinery, 
and—some think unfortunately—in archi- 
tecture. 

In business, the native Porto Ricans, the 
Spaniards, and the American pioneers have 
alike profited from the innovations that 
American sovereignty has brought about. 
No one of these three groups has a mo- 
nopoly of wealth or business leadership, 
and even the Spaniards, who at first re- 
sented separation from Spain, have come 
to appreciate the Americanization of the 
island, influenced in some degree, no 
doubt, by theic personal material pros- 
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perity. It also is significant that the man 
reputed to be the richest on the island is a 
native Porto Rican, who worked his way 
up from a field hand. 

Complaint is heard because large tracts 
of agricultural land, particularly cane 
fields, are controlled by corporations 
backed by capital from the United States. 
This is not entirely due to the power of the 
corporations, because, as land has in- 
creased in value, many of the native 
owners have been anxious to realize upon 
their property at the higher prices, in 
order that they may travel, or live abroad. 
Hence, the sugar companies, for example, 
have been forced to raise their own crops 
in order to keep their mills at work. Al- 
ready, under the improved agricultural 
conditions, small plantations are being 
replanted with profitable crops of fruits 
and vegetables, and it is predicted that in 
time a redistribution of the land may be 
expected to result from natural economic 
causes. 

In San Juan, the seat of insular govern- 
ment, the largest city and chief port, 
economic and social progress is the am- 
bition of the solid citizens, without regard 
to their national origins. That this ideal 
of progress extends beyond the leading 
citizens is shown by some of the spectacu- 
lar undertakings of the political govern- 
ment—the building of the new capitol and 
other unfinished public buildings, for 
example. The fact remains that the pros- 
perity of the island has not been equally 
distributed among its 1,400,000 inhabi- 
tants. The vast majority of the people, 
both men and women, are engaged in farm 
labor at comparatively low wages, and 
even in a land where food costs little, 
living conditions are far below the conti- 
nental American standard. 

Ic is but fair to say that the conditions of 
these rural people are measurably im- 
proved and promise further improvement. 
Health measures have been carried out on 
a large scale, hook-worm has almost en- 
ticely disappeared, and the program of 
education should be helpful in bringing 
better opportunities to the boys and girls 
of the agricultural districts. The passage 
of time alone will materially change the 


condition of these hundreds of thousands 
of people who to-day are not equipped by 
temperament or training to make a much 
better living, either in Porto Rico or in the 
States. 


Causes of Trouble 
In Porto Rico 


IN PORTO RICO, the “politicos,” as 
they are called, are making the most noise, 
and by their utterances attracting the 
attention of their fellow-Americans in the 
States. In politics it is axiomatic that if 
one group of men expound any policy, 
another group will be formed to oppose it. 
The Porto Rican, by temperament, takes 
naturally to politics, and the Spanish 
language seems particularly well adapted 
to political argument. So the political pot 
has been stewing, and occasionally boiling 
over, ever since American citizenship was 
extended to the people in 1917. There have 
been alignments and realignments under 
various party names, although points of 
dispute have been comparatively few. 
Some of the Porto Rican politicians de- 
mand statehood and the right to select all 
the officers of the insular government. 
Others approve of the present régime, 
whereby the Governor and a few of the 
principal officers are appointed by the 
President of the United States. Still others 
take the view that the Presidential ap- 
pointments should go farther down the line 
and include again an appointed Senate. 
There are those who claim that the 
island should have complete independence 
of the United States, and others who are 
for a socialistic government, either under 
the United States or otherwise. The desire 
for reattachment to Spain, which was ex- 
pressed immediately following the con- 
quest of the island, seems to have dis- 
appeared. It seems safe to say that the 
shrewder politicians, whatever may be 
their party policies, like all good poli- 
ticlans work in a practical way to make 
the best of the status quo. This may be 
due in some measure to the undoubted 
fact that the solid citizens, who are prosper- 
ing under existing conditions, do not want 
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to see any immediate change, even in the 
direction of self-determination. 

That there are hot-heads among the 
politicians cannot be denied, nor can it be 
denied that Washington, unused as it is to 
the art of colonial government, has made 
mistakes. But by and large, the life of the 
island goes on only slightly disturbed by 
political ebullitions. The Rotary Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Insular 
Government, and other civic and govern- 
mental agencies function as they function 
in the States. There is a general desire 
that the island should be better known and 
its many advantages of climate and soil 
better understood. The fact that the 
island is not foreign territory, but a part 
of the United States, is something that a 
vast number of continental Americans do 
not know. This ignorance of their common 
citizenship rankles continually in the 
minds of the more intelligent Porto Ricans. 


Problem and Solution 
In Porto Rico 


THAT THERE IS a Porto Rican problem 
is generally conceded, even though it is not 
generally defined. This problem seems 
fundamentally due to overpopulation, 
racial differences, and the grant of citizen- 
ship to a mass of people borne down by 
long years of poverty and oppression. It 
is also claimed, apparently with good 
reason, that the island cannot support its 
present population of nearly a million 
and a half merely by agriculture, and that 
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manufacturing enterprises are needed to 
furnish adequate employment. It is sug- 
gested further that relief might be found 
in emigration, as Porto Ricans may enter 
the United States unrestricted, as Amer- 
ican citizens. Some hundred thousand have 
already come north, but they have settled 
in and around New York, although they 
would usually find better opportunities 
in other parts of the country. 

Inversely, it would be advantageous to 
the island if a larger number of American 
tourists with money to spend could be 
attracted to its palm-lined shores and 
cloud-capped mountains. The climate is 
unsurpassed, the beauty of the scenery is 
equal to that of any in the West Indies, 
and the journey offers many attractions. 

Naturally, a better knowledge of the 
States on the part of the Porto Ricans, 
and a better knowledge of the island on 
the part of continental Americans, would 
be mutually beneficial. However, in the 
last analysis, neither publicity nor emi- 
gration nor better attention by Washing- 
ton can solve the Porto Rican problem. 
They can all help, as can the industry and 
progress of the people themselves. Cer- 
tainly, the sometimes violent utterances of 
professional politicians cannot solve the 
problem, and may even delay its solution. 

Time alone will solve the Porto Rican 
problem, is the conclusion forced upon the 
minds of its best citizens. Meanwhile, the 
island citizens must be patient, the Wash- 
ington government must be patient, 
fellow-citizens throughout the States must 
be patient, and all must lend a hand. 


What’s the Matter with Business? 


THE PULLMAN CAR smoker has ceased 
to be a good barometer of business. Its 
sentiment is too heavily weighted by 
laments of little business men. Seemingly, 
big business leaders travel in private cars 
or remain in their compartments. The 
trend of business is toward the large and 
efficient producers and distributors, and 
accordingly the country has been facing 
the paradox of large business volume ac- 
companied by a nation-wide chorus of 





complaints by smaller business men, who 
have not participated in the prosperity. 
Of late, Coolidge prosperity has been 
somewhat mixed and blurred for all except 
a small minority of favored business 
institutions. In some phases it has been 
both profitless and jobless prosperity, but 
since last December the short term trend 
of general business, particularly in the 
basic manufacturing industries, has been 
upward, The recovery followed a mild 
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recession that showed signs of getting 
under way when the bituminous coal strike 
started on April 1st of last year. 

In these days of comparatively stabil- 
ized business and easy money, the changes 
in the business cycle are subtle and can 
sometimes be perceived only with the aid 
of delicate statistical measuring instru- 
ments. Accordingly, when the public 
begins to grasp a situation, frequently it 
has already begun to change significantly. 
For example, the public interest in un- 
employment became keenest in midwinter, 
when business improvement had already 
given promise of alleviating the distress. 

Apart from short term intermediate 
swings, business in general in the United 
States in the last six years has been pro- 
ceeding on a high plateau of activity. Yet 
the distribution of business profits has 
been uneven. The fruits of prosperity have 
not been universally enjoyed by enter- 
prisers, for the simple reason that there 
has been, broadly speaking, no shortage 
of facilities or materials. The easy gains 
to the efficient and the inefficient alike 
during the war and the post-armistice 
inflation resulted from shortages, real and 
fancied. Under present improved in- 
dustrial] technology, the country is more 
probably overequipped than underequip- 
ped. Accordingly, such business as has been 
available—and consumption during this 
period has been unprecedentedly large— 
has drifted increasingly to those enter- 
prisers that have succeeded best in using 
machinery, materials, and men with a 
minimum of friction and waste. Those 
failing to survive in this economic struggle 
have been vocal in denying that good times 
exist. 


What Caused the Slump? 


THEORETICALLY, the demand for 
merchandise and services is insatiable and 
could expand indefinitely; but as a practi- 
cal business matter, demand is limited by 
the amount of purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers. Messrs. Waddill 
Catchings and William T. Foster would 
keep the buying power of consumers per- 


petually high by synchronizing permanent 
capital improvements with dull periods in 
ordinary business. 

The 1927 slump, from which business is 
now emerging, was caused by no ordinary 
factors that historically breed industrial 
crises. There has been an absence of com- 
modity price inflation, and a lack of in- 
efficiency on the part of management and 
labor. The temporary breakdown. sprang 
mainly from a chain of unconnected inci- 
dents, which for a time reduced buying 
power. The equilibrium was also somewhat 
disturbed by the technica] revolution go- 
ing on in industry, which at a quickened 
pace has been substituting motors and 
machines for human workers. Although in 
the long run such improvements are ex- 
pected to heighten the welfare of workers, 
it temporarily puts some individuals out 
of jobs, and weakens them as consumers. 
Eventually, business leaders bope, new 
activities and pursuits will fully take up 
the slack, and increase the earning power 
of workers. 

Among the events that slowed up busi- 
ness were the collapse of the Florida boom, 
followed by the devastating hurricane, 
the rule of 12 ct. cotton in the 1926-27 
season, the floods in the Mississippi Valley 
and New England, the bituminous coal 
strike, the temporary disruption of the 
automobile industry resulting from the 
absence of the Ford Motor Company from 
production after May, 1927, and the chain 
of political uncertainties that followed 
President Coolidge’s unexpected announce- 
ment last August that he did not choose 
to run for the Presidency. These events 
were either accompanied or preceded by a 
period of declining non-agricultural com- 
modity prices from the close of 1926 until 
April of 1927, and the price situation 
heightened the spirit of hesitation and 
doubt in the business world. It caused an 
intensification of the “hand-to-mouth” 
buying habit; retailers and jobbers were 
not buying as rapidly as was the consum- 
ing public, and accordingly stocks of 
merchandise got very low, and that fact 
has contributed markedly to the recent 
revival in trade, which has been largely 
seasonal in character. The upswing in the 
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automobile and iron and steel trades ‘hes : 


been the most spectacular. 

In so faras the weather has been a factor, 
its influence has been unfavorable. Two 
extraordinarily mild winters hurt the 
market for overcoats and anthracite coal, 
and conversely resulted in new high sales 
records for the ice manufacturing com- 
panies. Moreover, a cool summer Jast year 
was also a restraining trade factor. 


This Year’s Prospects 


MOST OF the special incidents that in- 
duced caution last year are in the process 
of correction, and some business prophets, 
such as David Friday and Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayres, expect industrial production in 
1928 to exceed the top figures established 
in 1926. If these hopes are fulfilled, railroad 
freight-car loadings and earnings in the 
second half of this year will make far more 
favorable comparisons with 1927 than the 
statements of income and expenses have so 
far. In the first four months of 1927, 
freight-car loadings and railroad earnings 
were inflated by exceptionally heavy coal 
movements in anticipation of the strike. 
Business in the United States continues 
to be characterized by cross-currents. The 
power and light industry, for example, has 
been oblivious of the fluctuations, and has 
moved steadily forward, as the country 
has gone farther in the process of becoming 
electrified. Having already gone far in the 
use of electricity for light and power, the 
country, according to E. M. Herr, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, is on the verge 
of an important new development that 
will follow the increased use of electricity 
for industrial heating purposes. 
Meantime, despite the current outflow 
of the precious metal, America still has 
approximately one half of the world’s 
supply of monetary gold, and the problem 
of the Federal Reserve System continues 
to be centered around preventing a gold 
inflation, rather than checking the outflow 
to debtor countries seeking to attain 
stabilization. In 1928, France is likely to 
import more gold, with the consent of the 
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American: bar'Ring-authorities. By boost- 
ing the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to 43 per cent., 
New York could again become a magnet 
for gold, and this potential attraction will 
last as long as America remains the 
creditor of the whole world. 

The business significance of this bank- 
ing situation is that there is an abundance 
of credit available to finance business 
expansion, on the one hand, and to air- 
cushion business setbacks, on the other 
hand. The lack of violence in current 
changes in the business cycle is largely 
ascribable to the fundamental long term 
credit ease, which in part is heightened by 
scientific banking under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. Smoothness in business tran- 
sitions has been facilitated, moreover, by 
the absence of speculation in commodities, 
and a general improvement in the tech- 
nique of management. The wholesale 
elimination of waste has obviated many 
of the causes that formerly brought on 
business crises. 


To the Efficient—Profits 


OCCURRENCES in the realm of funda- 
mental production have been paralleled 
in the field of distribution. Small and 
inefficient concerns have faced increasingly 
difficult competition from the scientific 
merchandisers—from the best-managed 
chain store systems, department stores, 
and mail order houses, which have been 
getting a larger proportionate share of the 
public’s funds each year. A recent state- 
ment by George D. Everitt, president of 
Montgomery, Ward & Company, is illus- 
trative of the new trend. 

“Our distribution of merchandise,” he 
revealed in contribution to a symposium 
in The New York World, “in January. and 
February (all of which is direct to the 
consumer) shows a slight increase in dollar 
value as compared to a year ago, and we 
are hopeful that business will continue 
to show some increase. We are not expect- 
ing any substantial additional volume, 
excepting the new sales produced by our 
rapidly growing chain of stores, of which 
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there will be 150-Operatmng tefore the year 
is over. ' “ 
“We believe business will be more 
difficult to get this year than last and 
the rewards wil] go to those progressive 
manufacturers and merchandisers who 
have laid their plans well and are able to 
reach their markets effectively with at- 
tractively priced merchandise of better- 
than-average quality. We expect to secure 
our share of the available business. . . We 
incline to the often expressed belief that 
for the country as a whole the volume will 
not exceed last year.” 
Retail business is also being altered by 
a simultaneous trend. The heightened use 
of the motor car is taking patronage from 
the village stores to shops in the nearest 
cities. Moreover, installment selling has 
been to some extent drawing cash from ru- 
ral communities to the financial centers. 
Business leaders and bankers are giving 
increasing attention to problems of mer- 
chandising, and mass production is being 
attuned to demand. To an increasing ex- 
tent, directors are picking sales executives 
to head corporations, whereas formerly 
corporation presidents were more fre- 
quently picked from the production side. 
The future of business depends to a 
large extent on the expansion of new 
industries that have since the war con- 
tributed so largely to prosperity. The 
growth of the automobile, motion picture, 
radio, construction, and power and light 
industries played a large réle in the dif- 
fusion of purchasing power. The current 
demand is therefore for business venture- 
someness and inventiveness that will find 
new and useful ways to employ surplus 
labor and capital. 


Politics and Business 


IRRESPECTIVE OF what the records 
of the past may show, a canvass among 
corporation executives indicates that the 
fact that this is a Presidential year is a 
factor making for caution, though by no 
means the determining factor in the 
business situation. Between June and 
September, there is likely to be hesitation 
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in the launching of new business plans 
until the outcome of the election can be 
clearly foreseen. The revelations in the 
Teapot Dome oil scandal have added 
somewhat to political uncertainties and 
heightened somewhat the chances of the 
opposition party. Wall Street and Big 
Business would breathe easier if another 
Republican Administration were assured, 
yet the election of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, for example, as President would 
cause no great worry, provided he was 
not supported by a Democratic Congress. 
A clear Democratic majority in Congress 
would be unwelcome in big business 
quarters, because of fears of stirring things 
up, particularly in respect to the anti-trust 
Jaws and the tariff. 

Since the founding of the Republic, 
there have been 35 Presidential elections. 
Of these, 14 have been years of distinct 
prosperity, 11 have been years of depres- 
sion, and 10, years of irregularity and un- 
certainty. But most Presidential years 
have been marked by hesitation during 
the summer. 

Overseas, the trend is toward financial 
orthodoxy and stability. These develop- 
ments are favorable to America’s foreign 
trade in raw materials and in mass- 
production industrial commodities. The 
only theoretically disturbing factor that 
can be clearly foreseen is the beginning 
next September of maximum reparation 
payments by Germany under the Dawes 
Plan. Although experts predict that Ger- 
many will have sufficient marks available, 
it is believed that S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General of Reparations, will find it im- 
practicable to transfer the mark repara- 
tions into the currencies of the Allies. The 
practical question arises whether the 
Allies will be willing to permit Germany 
to transfer interest payments on privately 
held external bonds in case the Allies 
themselves, who have a prior claim, are 
unable to make such transfers. Thus far, 
nothing has been done to clear up this 
matter, although interested American 
bankers assume that intelligent self- 
interest on the part of the Allies will 
dictate non-interference with the meeting 
of obligations to private investors. 
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Maryland—A Perfect State? 


Not Yet, But It Has Eliminated Red Tape in Government 


FRANK R. KENT 


IT IS NOT EASY for a Maryland man to 
write of Maryland without seeming of- 
fensively smug about his own state or full 
of the silly provincial pride that belongs to 
the brigade of boosters so pestiferously 
numerous in certain sections and so 
difficult to bear in any. The type of men 
who throw out their chests and ringingly 
proclaim that, “In my state we have the 
best” or “the biggest” or “the most” or 
“the highest” or “the widest” are marked 
down by the discriminating everywhere 
for empty bores and foolish braggarts. 
They are the sort from whom wise men 
flee as from a pox. With full appreciation 
of these facts, and having himself suffered 
much at the hands of such persons, the 
present writer, whose business for a num- 
ber of years has been to study government 
and politics in various parts of the coun- 
try, makes these 
two. statements: 
First, the govern- 
mental machine in 
Maryland is more 
intelligently im- 
proved, has been 
put together with 
greater skill, is 
more compact, and 
works with less 
waste than that of 
any other state. 
Second, practical 
politics in Mary- 
land is played on 
a higher plane, by 
better grade peo- 
ple, and is less sor- 
did and _ shoddy 
than anywhere else 
in the United 
States. 

Those are two 
pretty sweeping 
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declarations. They cover a lot of territory— 
about all there is in this country. They are 
well calculated to cause the cynical to say: 
“Oh, Lord, here’s another one of these 
‘In my state’ boys.” They are also cal- 
culated to bring the real “In my state” 
boys truculently to the fore, belligerently 
bellowing, “How do you get that way, 
anyhow?” 

Well, let’s see how we get that way. 
Let’s take first the matter of the govern- 
mental machine and make some concrete 
and comparative statements that can be 
checked up. There are states that spend 
vastly more money than does Maryland. 
There may be states with a lower tax rate, 
though I doubt whether any state has had 
the tax reduction that has occurred here 
in the last eight years. Small as is the debt 
of the state, there are perhaps one or two 
with an even lighter 
burden. There are 
states that are 
making greater in- 
ternal improve- 
ments and states 
that have passed 
more “advanced” 
legislation. This is 
not a freak state, 
not a radical state, 
nor a State of legis- 
lative and govern- 
mental experi- 
ments or tricks. 
Nor is it a perfect 
state—not by a 
long shot. What it 
is is a sound state 
and a sane state, 
and its governmen- 
tal machinery is 
the smoothest and 
most effective of 
them all. It is pos- 
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sible under the Maryland machine to give 
better government than under any other, 
and Maryland people get better govern- 
ment. 

Here is the proof: the movement to 
improve state governments, to make them 
more businesslike and more sensible, to 
adjust them to the times, began about 
twenty years ago. In a number of states 
real progress has been made, in others al- 
most none, in Maryland the most. Every 
clear-headed political leader and student 
of government has always been in complete 
accord as to the fundamentals that the 
states needed to put their governments on 
a business basis and free themselves from 
the barnacles that have accumulated from 
the early days. There has never been any 
dispute about them. Here they are: 
Budget System, Merit System, Central 
Purchasing System, Departmental Re- 
organization, and Fewer Elections. 

Every state in the Union with the luck 
to have an independent press and a pro- 
gressive Governor has been working to- 
ward these five things. Some states have 
not as yet been able completely to achieve 
a single one of them. Some states have 
one, some states two, a few states three, 
but only Maryland has all five—and has 
had for some years. Without these five 
essentials no state has a really sound and 
complete governmental machine. With all 
five, the machine is complete and the 
problem in the state becomes one purely 
of administration. No more legislation is 
needed, no other reforms required. It is 
merely a matter of making things work, 
and in Maryland they do work. Perhaps a 
few words of description of the five funda- 
mentals in Maryland may be worth 
while. 

Take first the budget system. In Mary- 
land the plan for the budget system was 
drafted by a completely non-political 
commission headed by Dr. Frank J. 
Goodnow, President of the Johns Hopkins 
University. It was adopted by the Mary- 
land legislature just as it came from the 
Goodnow Commission in 1916. It is re- 
garded by the economic experts as the 
most water-tight, fool-proof, absolutely 
unbeatable state budget ever adopted. It 


is the model budget. No business house 
has a better. 

As to the merit system, what that means 
in Maryland is that all state employees— 
some 12,000 of them, aside from the de- 
partmental heads and the Governor’s small 
executive force—are under civil service. 
Even the guards in the Penitentiary and 
the caretakers about the State House 
are selected after competitive examination 
and cannot be removed save for cause. 
The amazing thing is the lack of friction 
with which the system was put in effect 
four years ago and the general absence of 
kick or criticism at the way it works. It 
has been accepted by politicians and public 
alike. 

No more interesting thing in state 
government in the country has taken place 
than the way in which the central pur- 
chasing idea has been made to function in 
Maryland. At first it looked as if it were 
not going to work at all. The heads of the 
state institutions were naturally dead 
against it and did not want it to succeed. 
They were full of criticisms and protests, 
and for a while things were in quite a mess. 
About the time it seemed to bog down 
completely, Governor Ritchie dropped 
everything else and concentrated on it. 
It took a lot of work and some radical 
changes in personnel, but in the end he 
got the right man at the head as State 
Purchasing Agent, and he got codperation 
among the state institution heads. Now 
the thing works like a charm and it isa 
heartening spectacle to go down to the 
big Baltimore warehouse where the Pur- 
chasing Agent stores his supplies and 
receives his bids, and there once a month 
watch him and the institution heads, all 
busy as bird dogs—not about politics or 
personalities, but solely about getting the 
best goods for the state—coal, flour, 
potatoes, oil, etc——for the least money. 

Unquestionably, the departmental re- 
organization was the biggest thing done in 
Ritchie’s first administration. It is, of 
course, basic in every state. Maryland 
was not the first to reorganize its whole 
state machinery. Governor Lowden had 
done it in Illinois, and it had been partly 
done in one or two others. Maryland took 
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what had been done elsewhere, employed 
experts, organized a commission, studied 
the subject, evolved her own plan, and put 
it through. The whole business of the 
state was reorganized and _ simplified. 
Boards and bureaus were abolished, con- 
solidated, merged, cut down. A good many 
jobs were lopped off. A good many elective 
officials were made appointive, the whole 
thing revamped and put on a new and in- 
finitely sounder and more sensible founda- 
tion. Economies were effected, efficiency 
promoted, and the ballot shortened. It 
wasn’t half-done—it was a real clean-up. 
It was the greatest single tangible achieve- 
ment of Governor Ritchie and was the 
thing that enabled him to smash Maryland 
tradition in 1923 by being elected Governor 
for a second term. The people wanted the 
man who had prepared and put over the 
reorganization scheme to put it into 
execution. 

We now come to the final one of the 
five fundamentals—fewer elections. In 
former years, what with Congressional, 
municipal, Gubernatorial, Presidential, 
and legislative elections, it got so that in 
Maryland there was at least one election 
every year and in Baltimore City, in some 
years, two. The expense was great and 
the people were kept in a continual polit- 
ical turmoil. A movement for fewer elec- 
tions was started by The Baltimore Sun. 
It was taken up by 


the Governor, are elected for four years. 
The legislature meets every two years for a 
session limited to ninety days, but is 
elected—a complete Senate as well as 
House—with the Governor for four years. 
In November, 1926, a Governor—Ritchie 
for the third time—with a full state ticket 
was elected. There will be no other state 
official, big or little, chosen in Maryland 
until 1930. I am quite sure no other state 
has moved in the direction of fewer elec- 
tions. In Maryland it has cut the cost of 
government, helped in the reduction of 
the tax rate, and given the people a wel- 
come relief from an overdose of politics. 
There are fewer elections in Maryland 
than in any other state. 

In brief, that is an outline of the way in 
which the five fundamentals for a com- 
plete governmental machine were acquired 
in Maryland. No other state has gone that 
far. 

As things stand to-day in Maryland, 
there is nothing left for which to crusade. 
This is not to say that things could not 
be improved in Maryland or that every- 
body is satisfied. That would be silly. 
By one element, for instance, Maryland is 
regarded as a degenerate and backward 
state because it has consistently and em- 
phatically refused to enact a state prohibi- 
tion enforcement law; but the sentiment 
of the state is against such a law. By an- 

other element it is 





both political parties 
and put in their state 
platforms. The Dem- 
ocrats won and re- 
deemed the pledge 
by proposing the ne- 
cessary amendments 
to the state consti- 
tution, which were 
subsequently rati- 
fied by the people 
at the polls. Now, in 
Maryland, there is 
an election only once 
every two years. 
State elections occur 
once every four 
years. All state 





considered unspeak- 
ably bad because the 
state not only 
licenses horse racing, 
but supervises, con- 
trols, and shares in 
the profits of the race 
tracks; but its people 
by a large majority 
want that sort of 
thing. By others, the 
continued presence 
on the statute books, 
even though largely 
ignored, of old “blue 
laws” dating back to 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury and making 








officials, including 
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work on Sunday illegal, is regarded as 
archaic and inexcusable. There are plenty 
of flaws that can be picked, plenty of things 
that could be done, but they are matters of 
detail, not basic, and they have nothing 
whatever to do with the governmental 
machinery. So far as that is concerned, it is 
a finished product. No one in Maryland 
wants it tinkered with. No one has any im- 
provements to suggest. The most striking 
proof of that is that in the last two state 
campaigns neither political party has pro- 
posed a single governmental reform. 
Neither side was able last time to think of 
any real need of the state. In both party 
platforms there has been a conspicuous 
absence of “constructive suggestion,” an 
entire lack of pledges, promises of legisla- 
tion. No one in Maryland wants any legis- 
lation. 

In the state campaign of 1926 the fight 
was wholly on personalities. The Re- 
publicans attacked Ritchie’s administra- 
tion, the Democrats defended it. Neither 
side promised anything except as to de- 
tails. There really is nothing to promise. 
The Baltimore Sun, which in the past 
steadily fought for each of the five funda- 
mentals and has been the chief instrument 
of reform in the state for eighty-odd years, 
in that campaign had no legislative pro- 
gram to propose, no change to urge. If 
the legislature recently in session had 
passed only the budget and the tax bills, 
it could have adjourned and gone home 
without criticism or complaint. There was 
no vital piece of legislation that any 
large number of persons seemed to want. 
There were no party pledges to be re- 
deemed. There is not now a single real 
issue in prospect. Maryland has reached a 
stage where the tendency is not to put 
more laws on the books, but to repeal 
some of those already there. It is a curious 
and interesting thing that neither the 
newspapers, the reform associations, nor 
the political parties in the state have any- 
thing real to propose: no evils against 
which they cry out, no governmental im- 
provements that they demand. It is, so 
far as I know, unique. 

Of course, merely having the machinery 
is not enough to insure good government 


in a state. Maryland could have its five 
fundamentals and yet be badly governed 
if the machine were manned by unworthy 
citizens. But that is a matter of ad- 
ministration, not legislation, and that is 
where Maryland has been particularly 
fortunate. One of the most valuable assets 
Governor Ritchie has as an executive is 
his ability to induce the best type of 
citizen to give up his time to work for the 
state. Perhaps it is his example of having 
deliberately abandoned for politics and 
public office a professional career in which 
he could have become rich as well as dis- 
tinguished that has helped him in this 
respect. But the fact is that there is in 
the present state administration a type of 
man whose services it would be impossible 
adequately to compensate and whom 
other state governments seem not able to 
command. 

It would be easy to go through a long 
list—but the physicians are, perhaps, the 
most striking illustration. With Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch at the head of the State 
Board of Health; Dr. Lewellys F. Barker 
on the State Welfare Board, which man- 
ages the Penitentiary and has jurisdiction 
over various state hospitals; Dr. Hugh H. 
Young, Chairman of the Board of Mental 
Hygiene, which controls the state insane 
asylums; and Dr. Victor Cullen, Superin- 
tendent of the State Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium—with four men such as these serving 
the state, men of not only national but in- 
ternational reputation, Maryland would 
be in a class by herself if the five funda- 
mentals did not put her there. It is one 
of the outstanding things about this state 
that these great Johns Hopkins scientists 
and surgeons should not only serve but 
also serve not perfunctorily or as honorary 
members of ornamental boards, but as 
active, directing, dominating factors in the 
state’s work. 

But enough about the Maryland govern- 
ment—let’s talk about Maryland politics. 
When you talk about Maryland politics 
these days it has to be about Democratic 
politics, because, in spite of the fact that 
in the last two Presidential elections the 
state has gone heavily Republican, and 
that last spring the Republicans elected a 
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Mayor of Baltimore, in state affairs the 
Republicans have become a negligible 
factor and the Democrats have been in 
such complete and overwhelming control 
since 1915 that the other side has almost 
dropped out of sight. Early in this article 
I made the statement that in Maryland 
politics was on a higher plane and was 
played by a better class of people than in 
any other part of the country. It does seem 
offensive to say it that way, but how else 
can it be said? It’s true, and no one with 
sufficient information to make comparisons 
and the ability to take a detached view is 
apt to dispute it. 

Consider Indiana politics, or Pennsyl- 
vania politics, or Illinois politics, or Ohio 
politics, or Delaware politics, or New 
York politics, or Colorado politics, or 
California politics, or South Carolina 
politics, or Alabama politics, or Texas 
politics, or Massachusetts politics—stack 
any of these alongside of Maryland politics 
and you need no other proof. Has any 
one in a generation heard of a political 
scandal in Maryland? Has any one in 
fifteen years heard of a single charge of 
fraud in an election, or of crookedness in 
the count? Has any one heard of a con- 
tested election case, or an allegation of 
padded registration, or of the excessive 
use of money in campaigns in this state? 
Has any one heard that Maryland is dom- 
inated by great corporations or railroads 
or the “interests,” or that any religious 
denomination, or order, or organization 
has a dominant or even an important in- 
fluence in its politics? Has there been any 
suggestion that nominations in this state 
for high office are bought or sold? 

What other state in the country can 
stand up and answer “No” to all these 
questions without having some one rise up 
and ask: “How about this?” or “How 
about that?” Maryland can. In what other 
state could a Governor have been elected, 
as was Ritchie in 1919, by 165 majority, 
with the final precincts not all in for three 
days, and have the other side accept the 
result after the official canvass of returns 
without a charge of fraud or a threat of 
contest? All of this sounds as if Maryland 
were just aglow with civic virtue and all 


puffed up over its purity and pride. As a 
matter of fact, the average Marylander 
would be greatly surprised to find that 
any one considered that politics in his 
state is played on a high plane or even that 
the governmental machinery of his state 
compared favorably with that of other 
states. For one thing, these things have 
not been pointed out to him before. For 
another, he has been too close to the de- 
tails of local politics and government to 
see clearly the whole picture. It does not 
occur to the average Maryland man that 
there has not been a political scandal in the 
state since he can remember, or that he 
hasn’t heard any charges of graft in 
politics or crookedness in the count since 
1911. None of these fellows who play 
politics or hold public office are heroes to 
him, not by a long shot. Only those who 
actively play the game grasp fully the 
facts. They are largely lost on the average 
man. 

So far as his state government is con- 
cerned, most of the time he isn’t aware he 
has one, which, when you come to think 
of it, is the supreme tribute to the ma- 
chinery—that it functions without friction. 
So far as politics is concerned, it’s just 
politics with him, and he sees no reason for 
beating his breast and boasting about it. 
But whether he realizes ir or not, the truth 
is that Maryland politics, while not at all 
chemically pure, and Maryland politicians, 
while not in the least sanctified, grade as 
things go in the blue-ribbon class, and the 
proof is in the sort of government the 
state has, the character of men in public 
office, and the freedom of the state from 
political crookedness or corruption. There 
are various reasons. One is, of course, 
that the state is a small one; it is easy to 
arouse public sentiment and make it 
count. Another is that the state has within 
it a great newspaper, The Baltimore Sun, 
which while wielding great influence is 
unhampered by political ties or strings 
as to both ownership and management. 
Another is the fact that in the counties of 
Maryland the Democratic organization 
has always been in the hands of leading 
and substantial men. As a rule it is true 
in all states that the county boss is a better 
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type than the city ward boss. In Maryland 
most of the men who run politics in the 
counties are well bred, well born, men of 
means, character, and standing. They are 
in politics in their counties partly because 
their interests are affected by county 
government and partly because they have 
a natural liking for the game. 

In Baltimore City machine politics for 
many years was like machine politics in 
any other city. They were run by the same 
type of men and along the same general 
lines. Two old Irishmen—John Mahon 
and Frank Kelly—for more than a genera- 
tion exercised a sort of dual boss-ship in 
Baltimore. As bosses went they were not 
particularly bad, nor yet particularly good. 
They lived and waxed rich out of politics, 
got fat and old, and singularly enough 
last year were simultaneously stricken with 
an illness that left them shattered and 
shelved. One of them, Mahon, has not 
been able to resume political activity at all. 
The other, Kelly, after making an almost 
miraculous recovery that permitted him to 
function feebly through the recent May- 
oralty campaign, died in March. It is not 
likely there will again arise in Baltimore 
a boss of the Mahon-Kelly type. As 
things have been left, the city organiza- 
tion is run by a small group of lieutenants, 
none of whom is strong enough to run 
things by himself, all of whom look to 
the Governor for political guidance and 
nourishment. 

Of course, in the last seven years the 
biggest influence in Maryland politics 
and the real leader of the state machine is 
Ritchie. It is Ritchie who has brought to 
the front in the counties an even better 
type of men as local leaders than Maryland 
had before. It was Ritchie who induced 
Howard Bruce, nephew of the Senator and 
one of the first ten or twelve really big 
business men of the country, to become 


National Committeeman for the state and 
take an active part in campaign direc- 
tion. It is Ritchie around whom the 
machine in the city will really revolve. Its 
leaders are his friends and the county 
leaders are his friends, which means that 
it is a straight organization so far as the 
leaders are concerned. It is impossible to 
think of Ritchie playing politics with 
crooked politicians. It is impossible to 
think of politicians making crooked prop- 
ositions to Ritchie. In the last campaign 
the Republicans, being devoid of an issue, 
“faked” one up and attempted to make 
the people of the state think that Governor 
Ritchie and Frank A. Furst, the “Grand 
Old Man” of the Democratic party in 
Maryland, had done something dishonor- 
able in connection with the great Cono- 
wingo water power project now under way 
in the state. The result was to bury the 
Republican ticket under a majority greater 
than the state ever gave against any 
candidate at any time. It was almost 
unanimous. The fact that Ritchie is the 
leader is a guarantee that party politics 
is not run by a crooked crowd. There may 
be—there probably are—some_ crooks 
down the line, but not near the top, and 
that is what counts. 

Unquestionably, this Maryland story 
ought to be told by an outsider, not a 
Marylander. The outlander would do it 
better because he would not be self- 
conscious about his own state. Nor would 
his tendency be to minimize the facts for 
fear of being regarded as a mere drum- 
beating propagandist or press agent. 
There are some who will so regard me any- 
how, I suppose, but that can’t be helped. 
There is much that has not been told that 
ought to be. Only an outlander can do the 
subject justice. The trouble is, no out- 
lander knows enough about the facts to 
tell the full story. 
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The Tale of Uon Hersing, 
Deadliest of All U-boat Commanders 














AN EVENING CAPTURE—THE CAPTAIN DELIVERS HIS PAPERS 


Raiders of the Deep 


The Beginning of the War on Allied Commerce 


LOWELL THOMAS 


UP FROM the depths of the ocean in 1914 
had come a new threat against Allied com- 
mand of the seas. Three British men-o’-war 
had been sent to the bottom, victims of the 
mysterious new weapon, the submarine. 
The uncanniness of it and the terrific loss 
of life sent a shudder across the world. 
The possibilities of the U-boat caught the 
imagination of the Prussian sea lords on 
the Potsdammer Strasse and the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Here lay their one hope at sea. 
Even great warships had proved helpless 
when attacked by an undersea raider. 


Here was their one chance to grapple with 
John Bull’s mighty fleet. 

Commander Spiess, who told us last 
month the dramatic and well-nigh in- 
credible tale of how a little, cigar-shaped 
craft, the U-9, had won the first great 
naval victory of the World War, went 
on with the story of his adventures: 

Shortly after our return, Von Weddigen, 
who had wrenched his leg, relinquished 
command of the U-g. Later he was given 
the U-29, one of the newest and best- 
equipped undersea raiders to slip down 
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the ways. At Heligoland he took leave of 
his U-g9 pals and of the old lucky boat in 
which he had sunk the Hogue, the Cressy, 
and the Aboukir. Little did we realize 
that we should never see him again. 
After a brief career of brilliant successes in 
the restricted war on merchant shipping, on 
March 26, 1915, he tackled a whole 
squadron of British battleships, single- 
handed. But one of Jellicoe’s giants swung 
round to ram him, just as that destroyer 
had tried to ram the U-g on our historic 
October cruise. The U-29 was not so 
lucky: H. M. S. Dreadnaught sliced her 
in two. All aboard her were lost. Thus 
perished the first great victor of the sub- 
marine war. On the floor of the North 
Sea, where he had sent so many of his 
victims, the first of the great raiders of 
the deep voyaged to Davy Jones’s Locker, 
with his battered submarine for a coffin. 

On February 4th, seven weeks before Von 
Weddigen took the long dive to the bot- 
tom of the North Sea, the Emperor 
arrived at Wilhelmshaven. He inspected 
the Naval Forces and weall were presented 
to him. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
we were informed that the All Highest had 
signed a proclamation “declaring the 
waters around Great Britain and Ireland a 
war zone.” That meant the opening of 
the so-called “restricted submarine com- 
merce warfare,’’ which was to be waged 
against all enemy merchant ships en- 
countered in the waters that had been 
declared a war zone. The U-boat was prov- 
ing itself to be a far more effective weapon 
than any of us had dreamed. With its suc- 
cess came the idea of a submarine block- 
ade. 

I took command of the U-g, and off we 
went on our first cruise, the purpose of 
which was to play havoc with Allied mer- 
chant shipping. One of our tasks was to 
drive the great British fishing fleet away 
from its regular haunt. We captured and 
sank scores of smacks off Dogger Bank. 
Aye, this was far less glorious than gun- 
ning for armored men-of-war, and less 
exciting. But it supplied many unex- 
pected thrills, at that. I remember one 
breath-taking moment. We had sighted a 
fishing steamer, the Merry Islington. A 


shot across her bow, and her crew nearly 
jumped out of their so’westers in clamber- 
ing into their boats and pulling for shore. 
Why, they were on the beach even before 
we had time to draw alongside their 
deserted craft. Our chief engineer and his 
detail were about to shin up her side, pile 
below, and open her sea valves, when our 
quartermaster sang out: 

“Destroyer ahoy!” 

Ach! What a start that gave us! 

A heavy fog hung over the sea, and the 
destroyer had stolen up on us through the 
mist. She was heading straight toward 
us. On she came, charging at full speed. 
Our old U-boat was not one of the quick 
kind, and there was no time to dive. 

“Starboard engine full speed astern— 
port engine half speed ahead!” I barked. 
Mere instinct caused me to do it. 

A moment later, and we had slid around 
behind the hull of the fishing boat. There 
was a chance in a thousand we had not 
already been observed. If we could only 
keep out of view of the on-rushing de- 
stroyer! The swift enemy swept churning 
along. As she passed quite near us our 
boat was completely concealed behind the 
fishing smack. What luck! She hadn’t seen 
us at all. On she sped and quickly dis- 
appeared in the fog. Then we proceeded 
to sink our prize. 

Three months after it was begun, the 
“unrestricted” campaign was discon- 
tinued. It had not been particularly 
successful. That, and the protests of the 
United States, made the Kaiser and his 
War Lords change their minds. This ended 
the first stage of the U-boat warfare 
against merchant traffic. Our losses had 
been heavy. Of the fourteen older boats 
that we had at the beginning of the war, 
the class of which the U-9 was one, seven 
had been lost. The U-g, which had been 
put into commission before some of the 
boats with the earlier numbers, was now 
the oldest undersea craft in the Imperial 
Navy. We overhauled her and then came 
orders for us to head for the Baltic on a 
cruise. 

On that voyage adventures against the 
Russians came thick and fast. Ach! I'll 
say they did! If you want the mth degree 
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AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF A SINKING STEAMER 


in thrills, try running right into an enemy 
harbor in a submarine. 

The penetration of an enemy harbor is 
one of the rarest and most daring exploits 
asked of a submarine captain. But August 
25, 1915, found our faithful old U-9 
dodging mines and stealing stealthily into 
the fortified harbor of Uté (Finland). This 
Russian naval stronghold had been bom- 
barded by a squadron of our armored 
cruisers only a short while back. Our big 
man-o’-war, the von der Tann, had ex- 
changed shots with the Russian cruiser 
Makaroff as she lay in the shelter of the 
fortifications. And now, we of the U-9 were 
on our way right into Ut6 Harbor in the 
hope of slipping near enough the Makaroff 
to treat her to a torpedo. We got through 
the mines, and cautiously ran up our 
Cyclops’seye. Lo, and behold, the Makaroff 
was gone! 

We scouted around the harbor, sub- 
merged of course, and all the while taking 
a periscope look at what was to be seen, 


when suddenly, as I studied the picture of 
bay and shore, I spied a Russian submarine. 
It was hardly distinguishable against the 
rocky background, but there it was, lying 
on the water in a small inlet. Alongside 
was a small steam launch, such as we had 
often seen on Russian warships visiting 
Kiel. The situation seemed clear. The 
Russian submarine officers were leaving 
their boat to spend the night on shore or 
aboard the submarine tender that lay a 
little distance away. The submarine would 
stay where she was for the night—that 
is, unless she took a totally unexpected 
dive! Ha! 

“Here’s a fish like ourselves, for our 
day’s bag,’ I said to my watch officer, 
who was standing behind me in the con- 
ning tower. 

All we had to do now was to enter the 
channel on the side across from our Rus- 
sian cousin, then turn in a quarter circle, 
and, with a torpedo tube pointing at him, 
let her rip. I steered for the entfance of the 
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channel, and ordered the bow torpedoes 
made ready for the shallow run. 

The steam launch left the Russian sub- 
marine and started out for the tender. 

“Ach! Just as I thought,”’ I mumbled 
to myself. ‘We'll send that turtle kicking 
in a jiffy.” 

We were entering the channel, sliding 
along near one rocky bank. I took a 
leisurely look around with the periscope, 
to make sure that there would be no in- 
terference, no destroyers steaming sud- 
denly into the harbor or similar un- 
pleasantness. No sign of any danger. 
The water was aglow with the setting 
sun and theencircling shore dusky with the 
shadows of evening. 

When I turned the “eye” to the enemy 
again, whew! my hair nearly pushed my 
cap through the steel hull. That submarine 
was coming toward us! My scheme had 
gone wrong. What a fool I’d been. Here 
they were, headed right for us or at any 
rate bound for the open sea. Our one 
chance for a shot now was a lightning quick 
turn and a pot shot at her on the wing—or 
on the fin. Our old U-9 always turned like 
a fat old lady. Doing a ballet turn was not 
in her line. 

“Hard aport,” I called through the 
speaking tube. “Port engine full speed 
astern. Starboard engine full ahead. Leave 
periscope out.” 

We came around with our most powerful 
turning movement, while I watched the 
Russian as he slowly approached us. 
Then came a shock,a lurch, and a horrible 
grinding noise. In swinging around, we had 
hit the rocky projections on the side of the 
narrow channel. 

I stopped both engines, not knowing 
what was going to happen. I could hear 
shots popping. The Russian was firing at 
our periscope. 

“In periscope,” I called mechanically 
and, I fear, rather hopelessly. 

The chief engineer on his own initia- 
tive trimmed the boat down to eight 
meters in an effort to clear the rocks. 
It seemed impossible to me that the col- 
lision of our stern with the ledge had not 
damaged our propellers and depth rud- 
ders and ‘put us out of commission. The 


voice of the helmsman in the conning 
tower sang out: 

“She obeys the rudder!” 

That one cheering announcement 
seemed to jerk me out of my fit of hopeless- 
ness. I ran the periscope out, and cau- 
tiously started the port engine. She steered. 
Hurrah! We were getting clear of the rocks. 

Now came the worst. I had to look 
through the periscope to see that we were 
steering away from the craggy bank. The 
Russian, who was watching, saw the stick, 
of course. It gave him his mark. I saw a 
crack of bubbles coming at us and my blood 
ran cold. It seemed to lengthen out ever so 
slowly. I had never thought a torpedo 
could dilly and dally along like that. But, 
of course, it was only my fear that made 
it seem so slow. I swung the boat as best I 
could to avoid it. Thank heaven, she 
missed! But would it bang into the rocks 
behind us? For a moment I did not realize 
that the Russian was lying up channel 
from us. But, even so, the torpedo might 
hit a projecting rock near us. I waited 
with a panicky feeling for the explosion 
None came. The torpedo had slid on out 
into the bay. 

Our periscope was down now. The whole 
thing must have seemed eerie and mysteri- 
ous to the Russian—too mysterious, per- 
haps, for we saw no more of him. As for 
ourselves, we were glad enough to get out 
of the harbor before night fell. Next day, 
in the half-light before darkness came, to 
make up for that scare, we bagged a fine 
head of game, a large Russian naval 
auxiliary steamer. Then we started for 
home. 

The U-9 was on her last cruise. We 
steered for the mouth of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and lay off the port of Reval. It 
was very late in the season—December. 
We lay submerged. There was a light frost 
and the weather was brilliantly clear. 
Through the periscope I saw a heavy fog 
bank drift toward us and engulf us. We 
came to the surface to recharge batteries. 
As I jumped out on deck, I slipped and slid 
and sat down ignominiously and slid some 
more. I was just able to keep myself from 
going overboard. With the fog bank had 
come intense cold. The thermometer 
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showed 20 below zero. As the boat had 
emerged, the sea water clinging to her had 
instantly frozen, and she was a sheet of ice. 

When we were ready to trim down, we 
found we couldn’t lower the radio masts. 
The supporting wires were coated with ice 
and would not reeve through the blocks. 
We knocked away the ice with hammers. 
The conning tower hatch wouldn’t even 
close. Finally we melted the ice with a 
blow torch. When we did contrive to get 
below surface, I stared at the instrument- 
board in amazement. We went down by 
the stern and stuck fast at seven meters. 


Then I understood. The instruments were, 


all frozen. When we ran the periscope out 
it froze. A thick layer of ice covered the 
objective lens. Our one eye was put out, 


and we could not see while below surface. 
In short, when the temperature gets down 
to twenty below, a submarine is a subma- 
rine no longer—we had to run on the sur- 
face. Luckily for us, winter already had 
sent the Russians to the snug relief of their 
ports. 

That April, the lucky U-g9 closed her 
venturesome career. Mechanical progress 
had passed her utterly. Despite her great 
record and her victories over John Bull’s 
proud cruisers, she was pitifully obsolete, 
a left-over from a primitive time. What a 
difference one lone year can make! She 
was taken out of active warfare and 
turned over to the submarine training 
service. From then on she played a passive 
roll as a school ship for cadets. 


Von Hersing’s Own Story of His Exploits 


“T read the orders. Then I sat and 
thought. They were of a kind to make a 
man swell with elation and, at the same 
time, to think soberly of a heavy task 
ahead. The U-27 had been selected to do 
the biggest sub- 
marine job that 
the mind of man 
had been able to 
invent for it up to 
then. The voyage 
was one worthy of 
the wily Odysseus 
—yes, even of that 
grim Jules Verne 
hero of fiction, 
Captain Nemo. 
Destination: Con- 
stantinople! Then 
upon arrival to 
play a hand in one 
of the most tre- 
mendous and spec- 
tacular games of 
war ever enacted 
on the human stage 
—the fight for the 
Dardanelles.” 

The speaker of 
these words was 
the German Kai- 


OTTO VON HERSING 
An ace in the U-boat service. 


ser’s most spectacular undersea raider. 
But the setting was anything but warlike. 
The tiny village of Rastede lies snug- 
gling among the hills. The cottages are 
quaint and old-fashioned, surrounded by 
gardens and fruit 
trees. The church 
spire, covered with 
ivy, dates back to 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Near-by is 
the great estate of 
the Grand Duke of 
Oldenberg—a 
splendid castle, 
and around it some 
seven thousand 
acres laid out as 
an English park 
and stocked with 
deer, game _ birds, 
and other quarry 
for the hunter. 
Within sight of 
this princely estab- 
lishment is a com- 
fortable house on a 
farm. There you 
will find, living the 
life of a country 
squire, Germany’s 
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memorable Odyssey—from the 
North Sea to Constantinople. 
This was a prodigious feat of 
submarine navigation, and it 
culminated in a feat of grim 
warfare no less prodigious. Off 
the shore of that flaming fur- 
nace of war, Gallipoli, Hersing 
torpedoed and sank two giant 
British battleships, H. M. S. 
Triumph and H.M. S. Majestic 
—one of the greatest naval 
victories of modern times. 
Weddigen was lost early in 
the war, lost in the depths of 
the sea. But Hersing remained, 








GOING DOWN 


a bodily form to acclaim, and 
he flashed from one exploit to 





most acclaimed undersea 
raider, Otto von Hersing. In- 
deed, the question might be 
asked: Who was the epoch- 
maker in undersea warfare— 
Von Weddigen or Von Hersing? 

It was Hersing who was 
the first to sink a ship by 
submarine attack, when he 
torpedoed the small English 
cruiser Pathfinder in early 
September of 1914. But the 
event did not startle the world 
because the Pathfinder wasn’t 
an important enough victim. 
Then, two weeks later, Von 
Weddigen won his victory. 
Three big cruisers fell victim 
to the wizardry of his at- 
tack, and in such a fearful, spectacular 
fashion that the whole world gaped with 
the realization that a new dimension had 
been added to warfare at sea. Hersing, 
however, went from one spectacular at- 
tack to another. He was a trail-blazer of 
the seas in those first days of submarine 
warfare. He was the first to embark on 
extended U-boat voyages, and now fol- 
lowed a series of little-dreamed-of, long 
cruises into distant waters. 

Hersing was the first submarine com- 
mander to ply the Irish sea and to harry 
British commerce there. No sooner was 
that over than he embarked upon a 














ANOTHER VICTIM 


another until the end of the war. Nor did 
he retire from naval service until 1924. And 
even after the fighting was done he struck 
a blow that gained honor for him among 
his people. He was ordered to turn his 
boat, the U-21, over to the British. He did. 
But the U-21 never reached England! It 
was in tow of a British ship, when in some 
unexplainable way (Hersing tells this with 
a sardonic smile) it sprang a leak and sank. 

Among former submarine men he is 
talked of as the habitual doer of the ex- 
traordinary. Every man in the undersea 
service toyed with death daily. Every 
commander made decisions by the hour 
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that took him skating along 
the brink of doom. But Hersing 
seems to have specialized in 
doing the impossible. To his 
seemingly reckless daring, they 
say, he owes his life. Many a 
time, if he had not taken the 
audacious course, he would 
have been caught in the toils 
from which escape appeared 
impossible. 

In those days, when Ger- 
many staked its all on the 
underwater campaign, the 
millions in. the beleaguered 
country gaped breathless over 
the doings of the U-boats. 
Inevitably the most spectac- 
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THE LAST VOYAGE 


ular of the submarine commanders _ be- 
came a national idol. Hersing was féted 
and lionized. Every possible decoration 
was conferred on him. Cities from the 
Rhine to the Russian frontier hastened 
to make him an honorary citizen and 
showered him with elaborate documents 
all dressed up in parchment and tooled 
leather. 

The German naval authorities during 
the war used the greatest precautions to 
keep the real number of Hersing’s boat a 
secret. They made a practice of giving out 
confusing reports about the commanders 
and the numbers of the U-boats. Often a 





boat took a higher number 
than its real one—this to make 
the enemy think that Germany 
had more undersea craft than 
was actually the case. Thus, 
the U-32 was always spoken 
of in public dispatches as the 
U-202. Hersing’s boat through- 
out the war was the U-zz. It 
was always referred to as the 
U-51. Thus, in their hunt for 
Hersing, the British were on 
the lookout for the wrong boat. 

I found the celebrated un- 
dersea raider to be a tall, 
slender man, with all the dig- 
nified and hospitable courtesy 
of a German rural proprietor. 
The pictures I had seen of 
him—war-time pictures—showed a lean, 
striking-looking young chap with a keen, 
hawk-like face—a devil of a fellow to 
all seeming. He looked much older— 
nearly ten years—after the Armistice. 
The best description I can give is that he 
was strikingly like Fred Stone. He told 
his callers that he was troubled by rheuma- 
tism, a malady that submarine men com- 
monly contracted from the continual 
dampness of the boats. When we asked 
him what he was doing, he replied: 

“We grow fine potatoes.” 

And that resigned philosophy seems to 
set the mood of the retired monarch of 
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the raiders of the deep. While most of the 
submarine commanders have turned to 
active business and have passed from that 
fantastic war-time life of periscope and 
torpedo, and the constant presence of 
frightful death, and have gone on into 
other absorbing activities, Hersing has 
buried himself in the quietude of country 
and of growing crops—and remembers the 
more poignantly because of this. He was 
the only one I met who gave any aching 
expression of grief and bitterness over 
Germany’s present lot. The others seemed 
to take it as a matter of course, the natural 
attitude of active men who accept hard 
facts without useless repining. 

Hersing’s story was like a piece of music 
in which an impressive introduction Jeads 
with swift, staccato stroke to the big 
theme. He told briefly of a succession of 
earlier events, and then the great ad- 
venture: 

In the U-21 he won the first victory of 
the undersea warfare, the sinking of the 
British cruiser Pathfinder, and _ then 
promptly added another “first” to his 
record. Another boat, the U-rg, captured 
and sank the merchant ship Glitra. This 
was the first mercantile craft to be ac- 
counted for by a submarine. With the 
idea thus suggested, the German Ad- 
miralty authorized the U-boats generally 
to take merchant ship prizes—and the 
“restricted” warfare against Allied ship- 
ping was on. Hersing steered forth in the 
U-21. 

A thick mist, a rough sea, and a U-boat 
running awash. A_ steamer appeared 
through the fog—the French ship Mala- 
chite. A shot across her bow and she hove 
to. Hersing steered the U-2z alongside. 
The sea was running so high and there was 
so much probability of warships appearing 
suddenly that he did not venture to send 
a boarding crew on to the deck of the 
captured vessel. The U-21 must remain 
ready to dive at any moment. 

“Bring me your papers,” 
shouted to the French captain. 

The Frenchman lowered a boat. A few 
hearty strokes with the oars, and the 
papers were handed to the German. They 
showed the Malachite to be carrying con- 


Hersing 


trabrand from Liverpool to Le Havre. A 
lawful prize of war. 

“Abandon ship,” Hersing issued the 
sharp command to the crestfallen skipper. 

Now life boats are pulling lustily for the 
near-by shore, and the U-21’s stern gun is 
cracking. Under the impact of a couple of 
shells, the Malachite lists and sinks. It 
stands on record as the first ship sunk 
under the orders that launched the U-boat 
campaign against merchantmen. Three 
days later, in these same French waters, 
the British steamship Primo joined the 
Malachite in Davy Jones’s locker. When 
he sank the Primo, Hersing made the 
second score of the “restricted” cam- 
paign. 

Then, in January, came the first of the 
U-21’s record-breaking cruises. The sub- 
marine war, although just begun, had al- 
ready set nautical nerves tingling with 
fright. The U-boats were sinking merchant — 
ships with a monotonous regularity. 
Something of that fear that later swept the 
oceans like a chilly wind, now made eyes 
scan the waves for that ill-omened, mov- 
ing stick, the periscope—but only in the 
near-by waters of the war-swept North 
Sea. To the west, between England and 
Ireland, all was yet serene. Ships sailed 
the Irish Sea to and from Liverpool as 
trustfully as if war had never been heard 
of. A U-boat in the Irish Sea! Who had 
ever heard of a submarine voyaging so far 
from its base? But now the U-27 was on 
its way to the Irish Sea. 

The route might have been through the 
English Channel or around the north of 
Scotland. The Channel was full of mines 
and nets, but around the north of Scotland 
was too long a jaunt to think of in those 
days. The U-2z stole under water through 
the perilous Channel. War craft swarmed. 
Transports, with their fleets of ranging, 
protecting destroyers, ferried over Eng- 
land’s hundreds of thousands to the 
battlefields of France. Small chance had a 
U-boat of launching a torpedo, with those 
cordons of hornets looking for its peri- 
scope. The U-z2r laid as low as possible, 
dodged the nets, with their telltale buoys, 
and trod its way among the mine fields. 
It was simpler than Hersing had expected. 
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The narrow waterway was full of mines, 
but in their first mine-laying the English 
had made a small miscalculation. They had 
set the deadly iron bulbs too near the sur- 
face. It was low tide as the U-zz stole 
through, and the mines lay on the surface 
in plain sight. 

Up through Saint George’s Channel and 
into the Irish Sea toward Liverpool. Not 
far from the great seaport, Hersing ven- 
tured a rare piece of impudence. Near the 
docks at Barrow was a flying field with a 
fine row of hangars. Airplanes lay on the 
fields and circled the sky above. The U-2r 
stole close to shore, and opened fire with 
its small gun on docks and hangars. 

The astonishment on shore must have 
been tremendous. It was quickly succeeded 
by pertinent activity. Coast defense bat- 
teries opened fire on the insolent U-boat. 
A fountain or two leaped out of the 
water around the U-2z. That was no 
kind of a fight for a submarine. Undersea 
craft are not designed to exchange bom- 
bardment with forts. Where the Arabs 
would have folded their tents, Hersing 
closed his hatches, and stole away under 
water. 

Six miles outside of the harbor of Liver- 
pool the captain of the 6,oo0-ton steamer 
Ben Crachan gaped with wide eyes. A 
shot across his bows—a submarine had 
popped out of the water. A few minutes 
later Hersing was scanning ship’s papers. 
Pleasant reading it was. The Ben Crachan 
was loaded with coal bound for the British 
Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow. A neat trick 
for a tiny craft 250 ft. long, and with a 
crew of thirty-eight, to rob Admiral 
Jellicoe’s mighty squadron of a shipload 
of coal. A few minutes of smart gunnery, 
and Admiral Jellicoe’s coal settled to the 
bottom of the Irish Sea. Three hours later, 
the steamer Linda Blanche took the down- 
ward tack and, later in the afternoon, the 
Kilcuan. 

Things began to grow hot. The word of a 
U-boat sinking ships off Liverpool was 
certainly startling enough. Destroyers and 
patrol craft of all descriptions swarmed to 
the scene and went scurrying far and wide 
in search of a periscope. The water be- 
came too hot to hold any reasonably pru- 


dent submarine. Homeward bound, said 
Hersing—and the U-2z nosed her way 
back through the Channel and to Wil- 
helmshaven. 

And now comes the memorable voyage 
to Constantinople and the sinking of the 
two great battleships off Gallipoli. Com- 
mander Hersing told of it in a rapid, 
eventful narrative, as we sat in the 
inn at Rastede, while the gamekeepers of 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, in the green 
Robin Hood uniforms, lounged at tables 
in an adjoining room and laughed and 
sang. Here is the story in his own words: 

The Allies had just begun their famous 
attack on Turkey. England and France 
were attemping to force a passage through 
to the Golden Horn. They had gathered 
ships and a powerful fleet and had set out 
to rush the ancient straits of Hellespont, 
that narrow lane of water that runs be- 
tween cliffs from the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean to the pre-war capital of 
the Turks. Ships against forts—an old 
familiar theme in the art of naval warfare. 

The prodigious guns of the Allied squad- 
ron had opened fire with a rain of 16-in. 
shells upon the Turkish fortifications along 
the straits. The bombardment had begun 
with a violence that was the talk of the 
world, and now was progressing and thun- 
dering with an increasing intensity. The 
Turks had asked the Kaiser for U-boats to 
aid in repelling the attack. Our naval 
authorities had decided to accede to what 
was a most difficult request to fulfill. They 
had ordered me to do the deed. A trip from 
Wilhelmshaven to Constantinople was 
an unprecedented task for a submarine. 
But the attempt must be made. A lone 
boat must try it first. The U-2r was 
selected. We of the U-2r felt like shouting 
the extraordinary news to everybody. 

It was all very well to feel like shouting, 
but secrecy was the word of the day. The 
preparations for a pioneering voyage like 
that were necessarily extensive. Of course, 
they had to be kept secret. The prime idea 
was to take the enemy ships before the 
Dardanelles by surprise. They would 
never dream of a German submarine pop- 
ping up in the Mediterranean. And there 
were certain private arrangements to be 
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PERISCOPES--CAMOUFLAGED 


made. On the long jaunt to Constantinople 
there was no friendly harbor where 
we could put in for provisions and for fuel, 
until we reached the Austrian port of 
Cattaro on the Adriatic Sea. And that was 
four thousand miles away. No U-boat 
then extant could be expected to carry 
enough food and oil for so long a cruise. 
We should have to reprovision and refuel 
somewhere between Wilhelmshaven and 
Cattaro. The Admiralty arranged for one 
of our Hamburg-American steamers, the 
Marzala, to meet us off the coast of Spain 
and transfer to the U-2z a store of provi- 
sions and fuel. Naturally, that plan needed 
the greatest secrecy. 

By the time the U-21 was fitted out, the 
main naval attack on the Dardanelles 
had run its course. The land forts had 
beaten off the attacking fleet with a heavy 
loss of ships. It was clear that it was im- 
possible to fight ships against forts and 
force the Dardanelles. The Allies gave up 
the attempt. But this merely meant that 
the struggle at the Dardanelles flared up 
with an enlarged and bloodier violence. 
The idea now was to force the straits by a 





land attack, to throw troops 
ashore and advance along the 
sides of the long slip of water. 
We had word of a great con- 
centration of troops for the 
task, and on the very day the 
U-21 stood out to sea for Con- 
stantinople, the Australian and 
New Zealand regiments landed 
on the dread, fiery beaches of 
Gallipoli, and the fearful trag- 
edy of Gallipoli was under 
way. Very well, ships would 
have to take a large part in 
the land attack on the Straits. 
They would be swarming 
around. A U-boat might be 
able to play a neat part in the 
flaming drama. We wondered 
what the future held for us 
and if we should ever get to 
Constantinople. 

On April 25, 1915, we nosed 
out of the harbor of Wilhelms- 
haven and set a course north. 
The English Channel by now, 
with its entanglements of nets and mines, 
was exceedingly dangerous for U-boat 
navigation, and we were not to take any 
more chances than we had to until we 
reached the scene of action. So we took the 
long route around Scotland, the northern 
tip of the Orkney Islands. We went along 
minding our own business. Any ships that 
hove in sight might be good game for some 
other U-boat, but they meant nothing to 
us. 

North of the Orkneys the fog lay heavy 
on the sea. We kept along above water, 
when rather suddenly the mist cleared. 

“ Donnerwetterl”’ my watch officer ex- 
claimed in a ludicrous tone of surprise. 
I was standing on deck beside him. We 
were among patrol boats. There were a 
number of them, scattered on all sides of 
us. 

“Heave to,” the nearest one signaled, 
before we were able to make ready for a 
dive. 

At the first glance through the still- 
lingering mist, our patrol-boat friend 
thought we might be a British sub. With 
that comfortable assurance, we took our 
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time about diving, and finally 
did not have to dive at all. A 
fog bank drifted over the sea. 
The mist closed around us 
again, and we slid full speed 
ahead. The patrol boats groped 
around blindly for us and in 
vain. Thus covered by the fog, 
we had aneasy passage through 
the net of the British blockade. 

A week after leaving Wil- 
helmshaven we were off the 
northwesternmost coast of 
Spain and nearing Cape Finis- 
terre. A warm sun and a quiet 
sea, and my watch officer and 
I stood on deck scanning the 
horizon as eagerly as if we were 
looking for a British super- 
dreadnaught to torpedo. We 
saw a smudge of smoke on the 
line where the sky met the sea. 
It grew more distinct. The out- 
line of a ship became clear. 
Yes, that was it—the Marzala, 
our supply ship. Presently we 
were close enough to the friendly craft for 
anexchange of signals. The M arzala headed 
toward the coast. The U-21 imitated her 
obediently. We followed her into the Rio 
Corcubion, where at night we lay along- 
side and took aboard large supplies of food 
and more than twelve tons of fuel oil and 
two tons of lubricating oil. A brief fraterni- 
zation in that secret nocturnal meeting, 
hearty handshakes all around, and forth 
we sailed again, rejoicing in a well-stocked 
larder and heavily laden oil tanks. 

Confidence soon darkened into gloom. 
‘The oil we had got from the Marzala 
refused to burn in our Diesel engines. We 
worked and experimented and struggled 
with it, but no use. We tried mixing it 
with our own oil, but it was a case of a 
bad egg spoiling a good one. The mixture 
was as bad as the Marzala’s oil, itself. So, 
here we were almost two thousand miles 
from home and more than that distance 
from Cattaro. We had started out with 
fifty-six tons of fuel oil, and had twenty- 
five tons left. 

I was called upon to make a decision 
that, although I did not suspect it, had 
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perhaps some influence on the course of the 
World War. Should I turn back toward 
Wilhelmshaven or go on to Cattaro? 
Neither alternative was pleasant. We had 
used up thirty-one tons of oil getting this 
far and had twenty-five tons left for that 
long trip back home around the north of 
Scotland. It was likely to be not enough. 
It was less likely to be enough for the 
longer trip to Cattaro. I had no notion 
of the important part the U-21 was pres- 
ently to play in events around the Dar- 
danelles, or I should have had less 
hesitation. However, I have always liked 
the bolder course. And then we were more 
likely to have to use up oil bucking bad 
weather on the northern route than on the 
southern. 

“Boys,” I said to my crew, “let’s keep 
on our way as long as the oil lasts. If we 
are lucky we shall be able to make Cat- 
taro.”’ 

They raised a cheer. Our success now 
depended on the amount of diving we 
had to do. The business of submerging uses 
up oil at a great rate. If we did not en- 
counter hostile vessels, which would com- 
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pel us to sneak under water, I thought that 
by keeping on at our lowest speed we could 
just about make it. On the other hand, if 
we were bothered overmuch, our oil would 
run out and we should have to seek refuge 
in some neutral harbor and be interned. 
That left us in the peculiar position where 
enemy craft by attacking us could put us 
out of commission even if we succeeded in 
eluding their attacks. 

Of all the lazy voyages I have ever seen, 
that one was the laziest. We merely crept 
along on the surface, and kept as far as we 
could from the shipping lanes. Whenever 
we saw a smoke cloud, we gave it the wid- 
est berth possible. The run from Cape 
Finisterre took four days. Days of sun- 
shine and placid sea they were. We idled 
away the hours, sleeping or playing cards 
on deck, and did not have to submerge 
once. 

At Gibraltar nobody thought of U- 
boats except in dreams. There were no 
patrol boats scouting around. We were so 
careful about wasting our fuel on needless 
diving that we brazenly put our nose into 
the Straits, running above water. It was 
May 6th. We hugged the African coast, 
keeping as far away from the British 
ships and guns across the narrow strip of 
water as possible. We got through peace- 
ably, but in the afternoon two little 
British torpedo boats hove in sight. 
Would they spy us? They were headed in 
our general direction. Yes, they had 
sighted us. Too bad, but there was no 
doubt about it. They turned with a sudden 
starboard helm, and made straight for us 
at top speed. 

“Clear for diving,” I gave the reluctant 
order. 

We easily got away from them, but that 
was no complete relief. I was hoarding my 
oil with the mean avarice of a miser hoard- 
ing his money. And then the news of a 
U-boat in the Mediterranean was out. 
That would alarm the ships clustered 
around Gallipoli and, what was more 
immediate, send British destroyers out 
searching for us. That would mean more 
diving and more oil used up. 

We stole along on our way more slyly 
than ever, keeping to the most out-of-the- 


way route. “Ship ahoy!” and a big British 
steamer was coming our way. Undoubtedly 
she was armed. There was nothing else to 
do. We took a dive. I gazed anxiously at 
the fuel gauges. The oil was getting low. 
And then—destroyers ho! Two French 
boats saw and charged us. Another dive. 
T’ll tell you it was getting nerve-racking. 

The U-2z entered the Adriatic a week 
after leaving Gibraltar and eighteen days 
after leaving Wilhelmshaven, and, on 
May 13th, was taken in tow by an Aus- 
trian destroyer. We had 1.8 tons of oil in 
our tanks. I may forget other numbers, my 
birthday, my age; but that figure is in- 
delibly fixed in my mind. 

At Cattaro, we got detailed news of the 
state of things around the Dardanelles. 
The British and the Turks on the peninsula 
of Gallipoli were locked in one of the most 
savige of death struggles. The Anzac 
rcguments were attacking the Turkish 
trenches day after day with a relentless 
fury and courage, and the Turks were re- 
sisting with that dogged endurance for 
which the Ottoman soldier has long been 
renowned. The British attack was sup- 
ported fully by ships. His Majesty’s 
Navy was lending the heavy weight of its 
fire to the attacks of the battalions on land. 
The great warships of England were 
standing off the coast and pouring the 
devastation of their 16-in. guns into the 
trenches of the Turks, a bombardment 
with tons of high explosive, to which the 
Turks had no possible chance to reply. 
In my mind’s eye I could see a U-boat 
stealing up on those flame-belching giants 
that stood near the shore. It wasn’t often 
that a submarine commander was lucky 
enough to find British battleships outside 
of the shelter of protected ports, at least 
not stationed in a given place as if ready- 
placed targets. 

The U-2r lay for a week in Cattaro, 
making repairs and taking aboard sup- 
plies, and then stood out to sea. We slipped 
down the coast and around the Grecian 
archipelago and across the A‘gean to the 
blood-drenched peninsula of Gallipoli. 
The British had sown these waters with 
mines, and, to keep away from these 
fields of ugly underwater turnips, we had 
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to creep along in the shadow of the coast. 
We edged along on the surface all the 
night of May 24th, heading from the 
south up toward the tip of the fateful 
tongue of land—that battle-scarred, deso- 
late tip where the battle was raging its 
fiercest. Under cover of darkness we got 
through the line of patrol boats unob- 
served. 

Day broke. On our right was the shore, 
with its beaches and cliffs and hills a bare, 
burnt yellow. There was no sound of guns. 
The day’s battle along the coast had not 
yet begun. The sea was a dead calm—any- 
thing but ideal for our kind of work. A 
periscope had better not show itself too 
plainly in these embattled waters. We 
plunged and nosed our way on to the hive 
of war farther down. 

Ships appeared in the eyepiece. No 
chance for leisurely inspection. Periscope 
up for a hasty glance into the lens, a 
pious hope that the asparagus would not 
be spied during its few seconds above the 
glassy surface, and then periscope down. 
We sighted British battleships off Cape 
Hellas. I could distinguish three big fel- 
lows. A glance into my fleet book, and I 
could tell from photographs and descrip- 
tions there that they were giants of the 
Majestic class. They were firing salvos 
with their heavy guns, battering the 
Turkish positions among the hills with 
tons of high explosive projectiles. 

A hospital ship stood near by. Around 
were dozens of patrol boats, torpedo boats, 
and destroyers that wove and circled, 
nervously on the lookout for intruders. 
Had reports of our presence in the Medi- 
terranean inspired all this elaborate look- 
out? Whether yes or no, it was clear that 
the British were using all possible precau- 
tions to shield their battleships from 
submarine attack, while the fire-spitting 
monsters hurled their shells upon the 
shore-lining trenches of the Turks. 

“Rare game for a U-boat,” I cried 
exultantly to my watch officer, and steered 
the U-z2zr cautiously toward the three 
fire-belching leviathans. 

“Periscope in!’ I shouted quickly. A 
destroyer was headed toward us. I don’t 
know whether it had seen the periscope or 


not; but I did not want a submarine 
warning to go out until I had had a chance 
to strike a blow. 

We ran blindly under water for a while 
without daring to show our periscope. I 
did not like the idea of showing any 
asparagus again in that neighborhood for 
the present. Our course lay north from the 
tip of the peninsula, and, at half past six, 
the periscope showed another battleship. 
It was steaming along slowly and throwing 
a heavy fire against the Turkish lines in 
front of the northern beaches. My reference 
showed the vessel to be of the Triumph 
class. Again the inevitable swarm of patrol 
boats and destroyers circling around to 
protect it from submarine attack, like 
pigmies guarding a giant. 

“In periscope!’ And we dived to 
seventy feet and headed toward the 
monster, passing far below the lines of 
patrol craft. Their propellors, as they ran 
above us, sounded a steady hum. For four 
and a half hours after I caught sight of 
the ship, which was in fact H. M. S., 
Triumph itself, I manceuvred the U-2r 
for a torpedo shot, moving here and 
there and showing the asparagus on the 
smooth surface of the sea for only the 
briefest moments. 

In the conning tower my watch officer 
and I stood with bated breath. We were 
groping toward a deadly position—deadly 
for the magnificent giant of war on the sur- 
face above. 

“Out periscope!” H. M. S. Triumph 
stood in thundering majesty, broadside to 
us, and only three hundred yards away. 
Never had an undersea craft such a target. 

“Torpedo—fire!”’ My heart gave a great 
leap as I called the command. 

And now one ‘of those fearfully still, 
eventless moments. Suspense and eager- 
ness held me in an iron grip. Heedless of all 
else, I left the periscope out. There! And 
I saw the telltale streak of white foam 
darting through the water. It headed 
swiftly away from the point where we lay, 
and headed straight—yes, straight and 
true. It streaked its way swiftly to the bow 
of our mammoth adversary. A huge cloud 
of smoke leaped out of the sea. In the 
conning tower we heard first a dry, metallic 
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concussion and then a terrible, reverberat- 
ing explosion. 

It was a fascinating and appalling sight 
to see, and I yearned with every fiber to 
keep on watching the fearful picture: but 
I had already seen just about enough to 
cost us our lives. The moment that dread 
white wake of the torpedo was seen on 
the surface of the water, the destroyers 
were after me. They came rushing from 
every direction. 

“Tn periscope!’ And down we went. I 
could hear nothing but the sound of pro- 
pellers above me, on the right and on the 
left. Soon the depth bombs would come 
bursting down after us. Why hadn’t I 
dived the moment after the torpedo left? 
The two seconds I had lost were like years 
now. With that swarm converging right 
over our heads, it surely seemed as if we 
were doomed. Then a flash crossed my 
brain. 

“Full speed ahead,” I called, and ahead 
we went right along the course the torpedo 
had taken, straight toward the huge craft 
we had hit. 

It was foolhardy, T’ll admit, but I had to 


risk it. Diving as deeply as we dared, we 
shot right under the sinking battleship. It 
might have come roaring down on our 
heads—the torpedo had hit so fair that I 
rather expected it would. And then the U- 
boat and its huge prey would have gone 
down together in an embrace of death. 
That crazy manceuvre saved us. I could 
hear the incessant popping of the depth 
bombs, but they were on the other side of 
the foundering leviathan. The propellers 
of destroyers whirred above us, but they 
were hurrying to the place where we had 
been. The British sowed the water over a 
wide circle with bombs, but only on the 
other side of the doomed Triumph. Our 
manoeuvre of ducking under the sinking 
battleship was so unexpected that no hint 
of it ever occurred to the enemy. We were 
left in tranquil safety. Keeping as deep 
as possible and showing no tip of peri- 
scope, we stole blindly but securely away. 
When I ventured to take a look through 
the asparagus, we were far from the place 
where the Triumph had met her disaster. 
I heard the rest of the story later, when 
the U-2r put into port. The battleship I 
had torpedoed was indeed the 
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Triumph herself, with a burden 
of 12,000 tons and an arma- 
ment of thirty-two guns. For 
days she had been lying off- 
shore there, shelling the Turk- 
ish trenches, galling the Turks 
dreadfully with a heavy gun- 
fire to which they had no 
possible means of replying. 
The men in the _ trenches, 
Anzacs and Ottomans, lay 
facing each other that morn- 
ing, with the usual bloody 
routine of sniping and trying 
to keep out of the way of shells 
and hand grenades, when they 
heard the torpedo explosion 
offshore. They saw the Triumph 
list and the scores of patrol 
boats and destroyers scurry 
about, taking survivors from 
the doomed ship and hunting 
for the U-boat that had stolen 
in and struck so unexpectedly. 
The Triumph herself opened 
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fire after she was hit, aiming at the place 
where the periscope had been seen. In the 
confusion, she hit another British ship. 
The Triumph listed so far over that her 
funnels and masts lay on the water. Then 
she turned turtle, with her great keel 
sticking into the air. 

The water was strewn with struggling 
men and rescue boats. Twelve minutes 
after she had been hit, the Triumph 
disappeared beneath the blue waters of 
the A®gean, taking her place with thou- 
sands of other craft that lie on the bottom 
of that historic sea, ships from the day 
when the. Achean armada sailed forth 
against Troy. I was told by Admiral 
Wilhelm Tagert, who was then Chief of 
Staff of the German forces in Turkey, 
that the sinking of the Triumph was so 
tremendous a sight that for the moment 
warfare was forgotten on shore. The 
soldiers in both lines of trenches on the 
Gallipoli hills stood up in plain sight of 
each other, forgetting everything in their 
intense excitement. They watched, fas- 
cinated, until the Triumph had taken her 
last plunge, then jumped back into the 
trenches and began shooting 


to move about. We grew drowsy and 
heavy. When we came up into a clear, 
fresh night, we drank the pure, cool air 
as men who are half dead from thirst 
drink sweet water. We recharged our bat- 
teries, and lay on the surface for the rest 
of the night. 

On the following morning, the U-27 
started out on a wide circle. I thought I 
might find the Russian cruiser Askold, 
which we had sighted on our way across 
the A‘gean to Gallipoli. I covered the route 
we had taken on the previous day, hoping 
that the Russian might be cruising some- 
where in the neighborhood. No use, not a 
glimpse of the Askold or any other war- 
ship. When night came, I steered north 
again. Under the cover of darkness the 
U-21 stole back to the scene where the 
Triumph had gone down. 

Day broke, with a rough sea running. 
Yes, there was the shore and there the 
trench-lined hills; but no ship was in sight. 
We cruised around. Sundry craft appeared, 
but no battleships. It was clear that there 
would be no more sea giants cruising slowly 
back and forth all day, hurling their tons 





at each other again. 

The northeastern corner of 
the ancient A*gean was a 
warm place the afternoon that 
followed that eventful morn- 
ing. With the alarm spread far 
and wide, every possible Allied 
craft was pressed into the 
hunt. Hundreds of craft were 
searching for us. Every time 
we peeped through the peris- 
cope we could see boats chasing 
here and there. With that kind 
of hunt going on, we did not 
dare show the tip of our con- 
ning tower above water. We 
ran submerged until our bat- 
teries ran out. We had been 
under water since dawn and 
did not emerge until night— 
innumerable hours under the 
surface. Inside our iron shell 
the air grew so foul that we 
could scarcely breathe. It was 
an almost impossible effort 
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THE BRITISH BATTLESHIP “TRIUMPH GOES DOWN 
Torpedoed by Hersing off Gallipoli. A drawing by a German artist. 


of high explosive on the Turkish trenches 
—no more such easy marks for a subma- 
rine. Well, the Turks would be relieved 
that much. I steered south toward Cape 
Hellas at the tip of the peninsula. 

“Something doing down this way,” I 
observed to my watch officer. The peri- 
scope showed large activity on the beach 
and the near-by waters. Soon it became 
clear that troops were being landed. 
Several large transports lay near the 
beach, and they were not alone. Five 
hundred yards from the shore a huge 
battleship of the Majestic class, a third 
again as large as the Triumph, lay at 
anchor, firing heavily upon the Turkish 
positions among the hills. She was cover- 
ing the landing. It is singular that, as in 
the case of the Triumph, this vessel gave 
her name to her class. She was the Ma- 
jestic herself. 

The submarine scare of the past few 
days had, indeed, had its effect. The 
Majestic was surrounded by an almost 
impenetrable patrol of boats of all kinds. 
Not only was there the difficulty of getting 
near her, but also the possibility of one of 
the small boats cutting across the path of a 


torpedo and getting it herself. The 
manoeuvring I had to do for a shot was 
as intricate as a fine combination. Fortu- 
nately, we did not have to work with the 
disadvantage of a smooth sea. A brisk 
wind was up and the A®%gean ran with 
choppy waves that helped to -hide the 
asparagus. 

My watch officer behind me ran out the 
periscope. 

“Six hundred yards,” I said to him, 
“but I think it is the best we can do.” 

I had a good bead on the battleship, but 
those pestilent little boats kept cutting 
across the track the torpedo would take. 
They were so annoying that even if one 
had appropriated a torpedo for itself 
and blown up properly, it would have re- 
lieved my irritation. It took a lot of pa- 
tience, but finally the road was clear. A 
little craft was bearing down, but it would 
have to travel fast if it were anxious to 
make the acquaintance of a torpedo. 

“Torpedo—fire!” I gave the often- 
repeated command. “ Periscope in!” 

We dived at once and ran under water. 
I was sure the asparagus had not been 
seen, and that the path of the torpedo 
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THE SINKING OF THE BRITISH BATTLESHIP “MAJESTIC” 
A German artist visualizes the second great exploit of Hersing. 


was not clear enough in the turbulent sea 
to give away clearly the position from 
which we had fired the shot. I waited for 
the report of the exploding torpedo, ready 
to shoot the periscope up for a quick look. 

A distant ringing crash—we had hit our 
target! 

“Periscope out!”’ A quick glance and I 
saw the Majestic listing heavily. 

No time for any more rubbernecking. 
The destroyers were coming. Their shells 
cut the water above us, as we plunged 
down to sixty feet. We had a good start 
and easily ducked away, sliding along 
under water until we were a comfortable 
distance away from the dangerous scene. 
After an hour, I sneaked back for a look. 
The Majestic had vanished beneath the 
waves. Half a mile away was a flotilla of 
destroyers and patrol boats. They were 
systematically searching the water with 
depth bombs, and working along in my 
direction. That was too uncomfortable 
even to watch. The U-21 went away from 
those parts as fast as she could. 

I was later told how the Turkish regi- 
ments on shore, who were directing a fierce 
fire on the landing Anzacs and were receiv- 


ing battering bombardment from the 
Majestic, suddenly saw a great column of 
water, smoke, and débris shoot up beside 
the big ship. In four minutes the Majestic, 
like the Triumph, turned completely 
over and then quickly sank. Many men 
were caught in her torpedo nets, through 
which our missile had torn its way. They 
were carried down with the foundering 
vessel. Most of the Majestic’s crew, 
though, were saved by a French torpedo 
boat that had turned swiftly to the rescue 
when the ship was hit. 

For two days the U-2r cruised around 
looking for more battleships. None were 
to be seen, though. The British had 
withdrawn their large ships into the 
harbor that they had established at the 
Island of Mudros. Our one small craft 
had driven away England’s battleships 
during a critical period of the fighting at 
the Dardanelles. The Anzacs, who were 
conducting the bloody, futile attacks on 
the shore, were deprived of the aid of the 
monsters that had stood offshore and 
shattered the Turkish trenches with the 
fire of their 16-in. guns. 

Who knows but that our 250 ft. craft 
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may have had an importani bearing on the 
issue of the Dardanelles campaign, and 
that the decision I had to make when we 
got our store of unburnable oil off the 
coast of Spain may have affected the 
course of the World War? At any rate, the 
great British ships of the line and their 16- 
in. guns were seen no more belching their 
flame and high explosive at Gallipoli— 
especially when it presently became known 
that another U-boat had come from Ger- 
many to aid the Turks. The enemy turned 
to the use of smaller ships to support his 
land forces. Boats of light burden, such 
as monitors, stood offshore and threw their 
shells. From the conning tower of the U-2r 
we saw many of these, but they did not 
lie deep enough in the water to make good 
marks for torpedoes. 

The Turks had established stations for 
the U-boats at several points on the coast. 
We put into one of these for a day, and 
then returned to the war-torn beaches of 
Gallipoli, vainly hoping that the battle- 
ships might have returned. We ran along 
and through the periscope studied those 
fateful ten miles of beach, where one 
of the world’s most savage battles was 
then being waged. One June rst, the U-21 
turned its nose into the Dardanelles, for 
the winning of which all that agony 
was being endured and all that blood 
spilled. 

At the entrance of the Straits we got 
into a terrific whirlpool. The boat pitched 
and whirled—and was sucked down. On 
we went, down and down, and no power the 
boat had was able to force it up. We were 
in the clutch of some relentless force, some 
dread power of nature, and I thought surely 
we were lost—that we should be dragged 
down to a depth where the pressure of the 
water would crush the shell of our boat. 
Inch by inch, struggle as we might, we 
were hauled down, until we were below a 
hundred feet. Then we were able to hold 
our own, and presently the grasp that held 
us was released. We slid ahead, and when 
we came up were in front of Turkish mines 
and nets. An opening had been left in 
them. The U-2r slipped through, kept on 
through the Sea of Marmora, and on 
June 5th, forty days after we left Wilhelms- 


haven, we caught sight of the minarets 
and domes of Constantinople. 

We were received with enthusiasm. 
Every member of the crew was awarded 
the Iron Cross and I the order of Pour 
la Mérite. News came that the English 
had put a price of £100,000 on my head. 
Then followed delightful days, wandering 
about bizarre Stamboul and idling in the 
cafés, while the U-21 was being put into 
shape for another cruise. 

We stood out to sea again on July 4th. 
After a time the periscope suddenly re- 
vealed a possible victim. We were off Galli- 
poli, and the ship in sight was the 5,600- 
ton French transport Carthage. First, a 
bit of careful manoeuvring; then: 

“Torpedo—fire!” A square hit, and 
another ship as spoil for the A®gean, to 
join the company of Athenian galleys and 
levantine corsairs. 

A stop at one of the Turkish submarine 
stations, and the U-21 headed back. I was 
perpetually drawn to that strip of shore 
where the war of trenches was blazing and 
off which the Triumph and Majestic had 
gone down. I could not get over an instinc- 
tive expectation of seeing another British 
battleship. 

No battleships, only a couple of puny 
little fishing steamers. I studied them 
through the periscope with contempt. 
One of them turned and steamed full 
speed toward me. He had seen the aspara- 
gus. 

“Dive to twenty meters. Speed there. 
He is ramming us.” 

To twenty meters we went. And then 
the fun began. Not that there was any 
danger of our being rammed. It was a 
case of some things worse than that—a 
mine. There was a frightful detonation 
behind us, and our lights went out. The 
sudden darkness seemed like the pall of 
death. Something, I don’t know what, 
had set off a mine near us, and it had 
nearly blown the boat out of the water. 
I waited with a sinking heart, expecting 
the sounds that would tell that the boat 
was filling with water. Everything was 
deathly still. 

“Report on all compartments,” I 
shouted. 
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The examination of the compartments 
was made with the aid of flash lights. She 
was still tight, but her diving apparatus 
had gone awry. It seemed for a while as if 
the diving mechanism were so badly out of 
gear that we might sink. We worked and 
sweated with it—and were 
not able to get it to work 
right. All we could do was 
to hold the boat at peri- 
scope depth, and limp our 
way back into the Dar- 
danelles as fast as possible 
—hoping against hope 
that no patrol. boat would 
come along and pick us up. 
Old Father Neptune was 
good to us. We got 
back safely, but it 
was almost a case 
of our having once 
too often revisited 
the place where 
those two battle- 
ships had sunk. 

The U-a2r re- 
mained in the 












side the conning tower. I ordered full 
speed—and to the gun crew working our 
bow gun: 

“Give it to her as fast as you can.” 

We drew up, prepared to fight it out at 
close range. That puny little gun at her 
bow was something to inspire 
contempt. 

She turned or us. The bulk- 
heads on her deck dropped and 
revealed the muzzles of two big 
guns. If sh put up her war 
ensign, I di' not see it; but it 
was clear tha. she was a decoy 
ship—one of E.\gland’s famous 
K boats. It wa. my first ex- 
perience with tiat kind of 
nasty customer. 

Those two big 
guns crashed out 
with a rapid fire. 
Fifteen centimeter 
shells exploded in 
the water all 
around us. One of 
them hit and ex- 
ploded in the water 








Mediterranean for ON 
nearly two years. 

There was no further work to do at Galli- 
poli, and we carried on war against Allied 
merchant shipping. It was exciting enough, 
but even exciting work, when done over 
and over again, becomes routine. One ad- 
venture, though, was exceptional, and so 
. I shall describe it here. 

It was in the spring of 1916, off Sicily, 
not far from Messina, that I sighted a small 
steamer flying the British ensign. A shot 
across her bow, but she didn’t seem to 
understand our language. She kept straight 
on her course. I repeated my request with 
another shot. This time she replied with a 
language of her own—a shell from the little 
gun mounted on her bow. It fell so short 
that it meant nothing more than an irritat- 
ing expression of defiance. 

“She wants a fight,” I remarked to my 
watch officer, “and we’ll oblige her.” 

We were standing on the deck be- 
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just in front of me. 
A burning pain in 
my arm—in my leg—in my face. I scarcely 
noticed them in the excitement; but three 
pieces of shell had hit me, and I was 
streaming with blood. 

My first idea was a quick dive. But if we 
did that she would know where to look 
for us, and do her searching with depth 
bombs. We had another way of hiding—a 
smoke screen. Behind it we could run with 
our good surface speed, and submerge 
when we had got a safe distance away. 
The shells were cracking on all sides when 
I gave the order for the smoke screen. I 
stood half blinded, half fainting, with the 
blood streaming down my face. The smoke 
puffed up in a dense cloud. We ran for dear 
life, and then in a few minutes submerged. 

In March, 1917, I made the cruise back 
to Germany, where every boat was needed 
for the climactic campaign against Eng- 
land’s commerce. 


Next month: The German Version of the Lusitania Sinking 








The Presidential Race 
First, the Democrats; Next Month, Republicans 
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THE DEMOCRATS, 
at the New York con- == 
vention in July, 1924, 
ended their deadlock 
in the least clarifying 
way that emotional strife 
can end—with neither side 
winning. Both factions walked 
out of the convention thinking, not 
about the compromise candidate that 
they had nominated, but about the aborted 
passions festering in their multitudinous 
and tumultuous breasts. The ensuing cam- 
paign became a foregone defeat. The only 
vital thing in the Democratic party was the 
fight between Smith and McAdoo, be- 
tween wet and dry, with its accompanying 
complexes, including religions. Such party 
leaders as were neutral were helpless to 
still the waters. They were afraid even to 
call a meeting of the Democratic National 
Committee, lest it turnout to be a renewed 
performance of the convention, become a 
second mélange of Donnybrook and Kil- 
kenny. Persons proposing a harmony con- 
ference, such as Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
were hushed. 

Nothing of importance happened in the 
Democratic party for more than three 
years, until September 17th last, when 
McAdoo announced that he would not 
again be a candidate. So far as McAdoo 
conceived his action to be a tender of 
harmony, he turned out to be over- 
optimistic; there was no response from 
Smith and none from Smith’s friends, ex- 
cept accelerated hope for the day they 
could dance on their enemy’s grave. 
McAdoo’s withdrawal, so far as it was 
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by obliterating 
half of it, achieved 
nothing; the other half 
pointedly ignored the hint. = 
The party was precisely where 

it had been for more than three 
years—except, of course, that the 
dry wing had been weakened by the 
retirement of its leader. 

The drys looked about for some one 
else on whom to confer McAdoo’s mantle. 
It turned out that every leader of sufficient 
vrominence to fill the need was also of 
sufficient prominence to have a political 
future of his own, and therefore unwilling 
to accept an invitation to make that future 
impossible by alienating the wet wing of 
the party. The drys were “up against’’ one 
of the most accepted maxims in politics, 
“You can’t beat somebody with nobody”’ 
—which means, in the present case, that 
in the strategy of politics, and especially 
on the convention floor, it is almost impos- 
sible for the opposition to Smith to remain 
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effective unless they have one common 
leader on whom to unite. 

The drys, unable to find a national 
leader with whom to beat Smith, adopted 
a negative form of campaign. They would, 
in their various states, vote for any favor- 
ite son who would serve. But many of the 
favorite sons preferred not to invite future 
political proscription in the nation as a 
whole at the hands of Smith’s friends. The 
drys, lacking any nation-wide candidate, 
and unable in many states to find even a 
favorite son who would serve, attempted a 
device unprecedented in politics. In Texas 
there was an organized effort to do an 
unheard-of thing—instruct the delegates 
in a negative sense—that they should 
vote against any wet candidate, meaning, 
of course, against Governor Smith. 
Thus the Democrats stood, 
hopelessly divided. Then, 
on January 12th,a 
quiet-moving, 


trusive 

man, mod- 
est almost to 
the point of shy- 
ness, a neutral as be- 
tween the two factions, 
Clem Shaver of West Vir- 
ginia,who had been made national 
chairman of the party by the Presi- 
dential candidate, John W. Davis, three 


years before, performed a unique service. 
Shaver, daring to call several hundred Democrats 





together in one room, brought about a 
dinner at Washington on the anniversary 
of the birth of Andrew Jackson. The most 
important detail of the preparations was 
the exclusion of everything about which 
any Democrat had so far been thinking. 
The speakers, so far as they were identified 
with either of the factions, were told that 
they must be polite to the other faction. 

The speakers’ table presented the best 
men the party has, with the one exception 
that Governor Smith of New York, from 
whatever motive, remained away, sending 
only an innocuous message. McAdoo came, 
but, whether by stipulation or by volun- 
tary good-will, refrained from controversy 
and devoted himself chiefly to “kidding” 
another of the guests, Will Rogers. 

As the toastmaster introduced the first 
speaker, he described him in terms of a 
writing man who had composed a book 
about Andrew Jackson. Most of the diners 
realized, with some dismay, that though 
they hadn’t thought of it before, of course 
there must be, at a Jackson Day dinner, at 
least one speech about Andrew Jackson. 
Such a speech must necessarily be 
historical, and therefore bor- 
ing; it must appropri- 
ately be made by 
some writ- 

ing 
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man whose existence is mainly in books, and 
therefore the more surely boring. Most of 
the diners as a rule sat back in their seats, 
in somewhat the mood of not too reverent 
persons who must endure grace before the 
feast begins. Perfunctory dedication to the 
hero of the occasion there must be; after- 
ward there would be the speeches of the 
living chieftains. 

The Jackson speaker arose. His appear- 
ance bore out the sad anticipations of the 
diners. He was short of stature, slight of 
weight, high of brow—just what cartoon- 
ists have taught the public to expect his- 
torians and writers to be. He opened his 
mouth. At the first syllable, every sensitive 
listener recognized that peculiar timbre of 
voice that expresses vitality, emanates 
magnetism, and has the capacity, under 
the right circumstances, to start physical 
thrills up and down the spine. At the end 
of the first four sentences, every listener 
knew this speaker had appeal for the in- 
tellect as well as for the emotions. The 
opening sentences were: 

“One hundred years ago to-day, condi- 
tions in America had created a paramount 
issue—shall the government be restored to 
the people, or shall it be made an instru- 
mentality of monopoly for the exploitation 
of the average man? One hundred years 
ago this year, Andrew Jackson rallied the 
people to a memorable battle for the pres- 
ervation of popular government and the 
subordination of money to man. The 
people responded, and Andrew Jackson 
won. And now, after just a hundred years, 
that paramount issue is back again; and 
the times demand that the party that 
Jackson led shall dedicate itself anew to 
the principles he fought for, and the 
policies he wrought for, and the victory he 
achieved.” 

Among the twelve hundred or more 
men and women who listened to Claude 
Bowers, probably there was not one to 
whom it had occurred that there might be 
any analogy between Andrew Jackson’s 
day and Calvin Coolidge’s. That was a 
hundred years ago and conditions, one 
took it for granted, had changed utterly; 
the very spirit of the American people 
had fundamentally altered. Probably none 
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of the diners, as they entered the room, 
had thought of the party as having any 
paramount issue or paramount concern, 
other than prohibition and its attendant 
prejudices or convictions. But now Mr. 
Bowers went on with a speech in which 
neither the word “prohibition” nor the 
word “religion” was mentioned. And the 
exclusion was not merely a part of the 
mechanism for harmony. Mr. Bowers did 
not put any issues aside; he erected a new 
issue, by the device of vitalizing a one- 
hundred-year-old one. He told the story 
of Andrew Jackson’s fight against the old 
United States Bank and its President, 
Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia, and the 
forces of property and conservatism and 
respectability lined up behind the bank 
and Biddle: 

“When Andrew Jackson assumed the 
leadership of his party, political power had 
been concentrated into the hands of a 
comparative few, acting under the inspira- 
tion of the most powerful moneyed institu- 
tion that this nation had then known. This 
invisible government was dictating policies 
to the representatives of the people. It was 
maintaining a lobby here in Washington 
that had become more influential in the 
molding of legislation than public opinion 
or the President. Throughout the country 
it controlled to a considerable extent the 
press and the agencies of propaganda. In 
almost every city of any size it had its so- 
called nonpartisan societies and clubs, 
responsive to the will of the financial dicta- 
tor of the nation. Through the instru- 
mentality of the bank it coerced business 
men, dependent upon credit, into the doing 
of its will. Through the subserviency of the 
protected industries it was intimidating 
toilers in elections. And by throwing over 
the system a glamour of snobbery, and 
by superciliously assuming a superiority of 
culture, it had seduced or dragooned a 
large part of the intelligentsia into its 
ranks. Thus the Jacksonians found the 
financiers against them, the beneficiaries 
of governmental graft against them, the 
greater portion of the press against them, 
a large per cent. of the professional in- 
tellectuals against them. And against this 
combination, with all its money and 
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prestige of power, Jackson led the people 
to a victory that literally preserved popu- 
lar government for posterity and gave 
reality to the Democratic philosophy of 
Jefferson.” 

One listened. One thrilled. The diners 
came forward to the edges of their chairs. 
They applauded. They cheered. They rose 
and cheered. Will Rogers, the humorist, 
moved almost to ecstasy at discovering a 
new recruit for the fraternity of successful 
speakers, leaned down between two of his 
Indian cheers to call out to a friend: “Say, 
that little guy’s a regular fellow; he’s going 
to get somewhere.” 

One listened, and one shared the thrills 
—no responsive person could fail to. But 
all the time a little area of cold judgment 
in the back of your brain told you: “It’s 
fine; its magnificent; but it’s merely 
academic; it’s all history, a hundred years 
old; what possible relation can it have to 
the present day and the condition that is 
bedeviling the Democratic party now?” 

Then Bowers answered, with a most 
adroitly effective transition from Andrew 
Jackson to Andrew Mellon, and from the 
Philadelphia banker of the 1820’s to the 
Pittsburgh banker of the 1920’s: 

“Ah, but some one says that we have 
no Philadelphia banker now—why men- 
tion him? No—‘ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way-——even as far as 
Pittsburgh. And some one asks what 
Jefferson and Jackson have to do with 
present-day problems and conditions; and 
the answer is that there is scarcely a 
domestic issue that Jefferson thought for 
and Jackson fought for and Woodrow 
Wilson wrought for that is not a living, 
vital issue at this very hour. If the party 
that these men stood for believes to-day 
as these men did, that the debaucher of the 
ballot, and the hucksters in high places, 
who sell the nation’s birthright to line 
their pockets, belong in the penitentiary 
and nowhere else, there is an issue... . 

“We have seen the nation’s oil reserves 
bartered away for a song and a bribe; and 
such has been the lowering of official stand- 
ards that we saw men high in the state, 
intrusted with the protection of the 
nation’s property—and the nation’s honor 


—stand aside as indifferent spectators of 
the crime until the party of Jackson, under 
the brilliant leadership of the Senator from 
Montana, exposed the infamy and forced 
the restitution of the nation’s stolen goods. 
Thus, with commercialized government 
letting down the bars to commercialized 
politics, we have seen organized corruption 
marching in open procession against the 
integrity of the ballot and going into the 
market place to treat United States 
Senatorships as second hand pieces of 
furniture to be put upon the auction 
block and knocked down to the highest 
bidder. . . . ‘Where is the issue?’ asks the 
enemy. With monopoly encouraged, with 
corruption flagrant and unafraid, with 
‘big business’ in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, and the farmer in the ditch; and 
with a tariff system that picks the pockets 
of the millions to the tune of billions under 
the protection of the police, if the party of 
Jefferson and Jackson can find no issue, it 
is time for it to go into a court of moral 
and intellectual bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Bowers’s speech in many respects 
was on a plane with Bryan’s “cross of 
gold” one—including some similarities of 
fallacy, and of defect in the analogy be- 
tween Jackson’s day and this, that did not 
read so well in the cold logic of the follow- 
ing day as it had sounded when suffused 
with the emotion of oratory. Had Mr. 
Bowers’s speech been delivered, as Byran’s 
was, to a national convention engaged in 
nominating a Presidential candidate, in- 
stead of at a dinner, it might readily have 
had a corresponding outcome. As it was, 
the speech was a landmark in the party’s 
recent history. It seemed—at the moment 
and for some time after—to give a new 
direction to the party’s course, though as 
to that we shall not know with certainty 
until the convention in June. 

The immediate effect was as concrete 
and obvious as something you could pick 
up with your hands. Senator “ Jim” Reed 
of Missouri—who had the honor, corre- 
sponding with Mr. Bowers’s opening, of 
the closing speech—abandoned the address 
that he had written out in advance 
(and that the newspapers next day 
printed as his, because Reed’s closing of 
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the dinner came at 2 A. M., after the papers 
had gone to press). He picked up Bowers’s 
keynote, repeated it, amplified it, ex- 
panded it; played it, so to speak, on the 
big bassoon and the shrill cornet; not 
only harped upon it but tromboned upon 
it, manhandled it—with the result that 
he impaired the force of the new note by 
over-emphasis. 

Reed made a prosecuting attorney’s 
appeal to a police court jury to convict the 
Republican party and practically all its 
higher leaders. He not only criticized Mr. 
Mellon’s tenure of the Treasury as im- 
proper because of his business connections, 
but denounced it as illegal. And after 
finishing his excoriation of Mr. Mellon, 
Reed asked: “Tell me now, can you not fol- 
low the trail of corruption across the 
White House lawn?”—at which even that 
Democratic audience drew back a little, 
worked up by oratory though they had 
been. Reed made the further mistake of 
directly inviting the elimination’ of the old 
issues, instead of taking that for granted, 
as Mr. Bowers more subtly had. 

“T ask you,” Reed said, in effect, ‘to 
forget prohibition, about which 50 per 
cent. of the Democrats feel one way and 50 
per cent. the other.”’ (Parenthetically, the 
drys would question Reed’s statistics.) 
“T do not ask any one to compromise his 
convictions,” he continued—and we waited 
to hear just what he would say in amplifi- 
cation of that. But he did not amplify it; 
he turned abruptly: “I invite you to an 
issue on which Democrats can unite, and 
to which independent voters can be re- 
cruits, as well as all honest Republicans. 

Reed, electing himself rather than 
Senator Walsh of Montana to be the 
beneficiary of the new issue, announced his 
formal candidacy for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, opened head- 
quarters in Washington, and made two 
long trips to the South and Southwest, 
speaking on the theme of Republican 
corruption, with the old Jacksonian battle- 
cry, “Turn the rascals out!” Reports 
brought back to Washington, by careful 
scouts of the other aspirants for the 
Democratic nomination, said that Reed 
had good audiences, but that his speeches 


did not generally take hold in a way that 
would produce delegates. 

The Democratic drys of the South and 
West could not forget that only a few years 
ago Reed was as fierce and over-violent 
in denunciation of their cause as he now 
was about Republican corruption. Other 
Democrats could not forget that he had 
been one of those Democratic Senators 
who had caused Woodrow Wilson to speak 
of “twelve willful men.” Yet other Demo- 
crats, apparently the bulk of them, had 
been too deeply gripped by the wet-and- 
dry, McAdoo-Smith fight to be able to 
forget it and turn to the issue Reed pro- 
posed. 

Meantime, Senator Walsh of Montana 
remained in Washington, continued with 
quiet but invincible patience his uncover- 
ing of the oil scandals, and in February, 
almost six years after he had begun, lifted 
the blankets of desperate concealment 
from a new area of scandal. Sinclair, it 
was revealed, at a time when he was 
being investigated for having corruptibly 
obtained Teapot Dome from the govern- 
ment, had secretly given $200,000 or 
more to the Republican National Com- 
mittee, through its former chairman and a 
former Cabinet member, Will Hays. 

Out of the excitement of that dis- 
closure, out of approval for Walsh’s superb 
work, out of admiration for his qualities of 
mind in every respect, and also out of the 
need of the dry Democrats to have some 
one on whom to unite, Walsh, late in 
February, was urged and gave his consent 
to entering the race for the Presidential 
nomination, his name to be voted for in 
two states that serve as a kind of labora- 
tory test of public opinion—California 
and Oregon. 

Meantime, also, the partisans of Gov- 
ernor Smith took the position, in effect, 
that they agreed with the others who 
thought the prohibition issue should be 
ignored—that would suit the Smith faction 
admirably—but that Smith should be re- 
tained as the candidate. By a familiar 
process of political arithmetic, through 
which it is always possible to show a 
majority on paper, provided you ignore 
the human equations of the voters, they 
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said in substance: “‘Let us have Republican 
corruption as the issue—it is admirable— 
and let us have Smith as the candidate; 
add those who will vote against Republi- 
can corruption to those who will vote for 
Smith because he is wet or for other 
reasons—and march to the White House.” 

Thus the Democratic picture stands. 
Smith is far in the lead, although he is wet, 
and fully two thirds of the Democratic 
rank and file are dry or oppose Smith for 
other reasons. Any one who wants to 
estimate on whether the Houston conven- 
tion will nominate Smith might reflect 
upon the following elements in the situa- 
tion, and try to guess the net result: If 
the Democrats don’t nominate Smith, 
they will lose some three or four million 
wet votes in New York, New Jersey, and 
New England. If they do nominate Smith, 
they will lose some three or four million 
votes in the South, Southwest, and West. 
So far, those two equations might seem to 
balance each other. But carry the calcula- 
tion to the next step and see what might 
be the effect upon the major party leaders: 
If the three or four millions in the North 
and East go out, they will remain out for a 
generation. If the three or four millions in 
the South and West go out, they will come 
back at the next election. 

The concluding step in that series of 
premises may seem obvious, and the obvi- 
ous may happen. But there is a baffling 
element that ignores logic. That is the 
human determination of the opponents of 
Smith. It takes only a third of the conven- 
tion, under the Democratic rule, to veto 
the nomination of Smith. More than a 
third of the convention will be opposed to 
Smith. The uncertain factor is the degree 
of their earnestness and the degree of their 
capacity to hold out. The summary of the 
judgment of party leaders from all over the 
country, at the Jackson Day dinner on 
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January 12th, was that Smith could not be 
nominated, nor elected if nominated. That 
conclusion, in addition to the new issue, 
was one of the reasons that inspired Reed 
to go after the nomination. 

The drys, lacking any one leader, will 
vote, some for Walsh, some for Senator 
George of Georgia, others for various 
favorite sons. Reed of Missouri pursues 
the prize along the path of his “‘Turn the 
rascals out!” issue, with a sideline, muted 
for the moment, that says he is as wet as 
Governor Smith and should therefore be 
the legatee of Smith’s strength if Smith 
expires before the final balloting. Ritchie 
of Maryland, sincere in his wetness and 
conscientiously candid in his public presen- 
tation of his reasons, is another possible 
legatee of Smith’s strength. A few Demo- 
crats, hopeful of compromise, yet rather 
despairing about achieving it, talk in terms 
of a fine gentleman and able statesman not 
identified with either faction, Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee; or of some inconspicuous 
favorite son, such as Evans Woollen of 
Indiana; or of a man not close to poli- 
tics, recruited from the field of great 
businesses in the best modern sense, Owen 
D. Young. 

Meantime, it is understood that the 
keynote speech of the Houston convention 
is to be made by the man who made the 
Jackson Day speech, Claude G. Bowers, 
editorial writer on The New York Evening 
World and author of “The Party Battles 
of the Jacksonian Period,” and of “ Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton.” Anybody who has 
studied American political history as much 
as he has cannot possibly fail to reflect on 
an incident and a fact—Bryan’s “cross of 
gold” speech that sensationally won the 
Presidential nomination for an unknown 
young man; and the fact that a fate that 
must have been politically prescient picked 
Indiana as Mr. Bowers’s birthplace. 
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Life and Death in Sing Sing 


The First Article in a New Series on Criminals by 


LEWIS E. 


LAWES 


WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON 


What is the life of a prisoner in a great American prison? Is he coddled and 
petted? Is he whipped and driven? These and many other practical questions are 
to be answered in this series by Warden Lawes, who has been a prison official 
for twenty-five years and the head of Sing Sing, a typical American prison, for 
the last eight years. In this first article he tells of the reception of the prisoner 


and his life within the walls. 


THE BIG armor-plate steel door of the 
“South Gate” slides slowly and quietly 
open, a group of handcuffed men are 
hustled in by the deputy sheriffs, and the 
door seems to snap closed like the murder- 
ous jaws of a hungry shark. The prisoners, 
standing limp and dejected, like cowed and 
beaten dogs, are now “ Within Sing Sing 
Walls.” Back of them, scarcely one hun- 
dred feet outside the “gate,” the men and 
women who walk along Hunter Street, of 
Ossining, are free; in front of them, one 
hundred feet toward the majestic Hudson 
River, is the death house, where thirteen 
condemned men are awaiting the approach 
of death in the electric chair; at one side, 
shoveling gravel and sand into a concrete 
mixer, are a half dozen or more of the pris- 
on’s dead-living men—dead as far as 


freedom is concerned, because they are 
“natural lifers,” but, withal, living flesh 
and blood, fellow human beings. 

The handcuffs removed, the prison 
guard, who has received the men from the 
sheriffs, orders “This way,” and the pris- 
oners are led along a narrow walk into a 
squat, one-room, brick building, where 
they are lined up before the record clerk. 
The prisoners do not know it, but thisroom, 
now fitted with desks and files, is the old 
execution chamber, where more than two 
hundred men and one woman were put to 
death; and just behind them, as they face 
the clerk, is “the little green door,” now 
painted a dark brown. What tragic tales of 
weakness, sin, sorrow, pain, death, and 
despair these four walls might tell if they 
could speak! 
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“What’s your name?” asks the record 
clerk in a curt, business-like manner, 
because the tragedy that stalks before him 
and around him is all in his day’s work. ‘To 
him, these prisoners are merely “new busi- 
ness,”’ to be disposed of as expeditiously as 
possible. The only difference between a 
two years’ sentence and a life sentence is 
that the latter saves him the trouble of 


figuring out the discharge 
date. 
Answers to approximately 


sixty different questions are set 
down. These, with the proba- 
tion officer’s report, attached to 
the commitment; the reports of 
the psychiatrist, psychologist, 
physicians and surgeon, field in- 
vestigator; the Bertillon and 
Bureauof Identification records; 
and other sources of informa- 
tion, furnish a brief history of 
the man’s life and the main 
facts with regard to his crime. 
The record clerk’s final query is 
intended to throw some light 
upon the cause of the crime, as 
seen by the prisoner. 

“How did you happen to get 
into prison?” was asked of a 
colored prisoner, committed for 
assault and battery. 

“Two deputy sheriffs just 
brought me along, nohow,” 
replied the negro. 

“T know,” said the clerk, 
grinning, “but didn’t alcohol 





have something to do with your cuming 
here?”’ 

“Ves, sah, dey was bofe considerable 
teaed up.” 

About 15 per cent. give “intoxication” 
as the cause of their crime, but in view of 
the fact that a great many men indulge in 
intoxicants without committing felonies, 
this cause must not be taken too seri 
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ously. It is given, often, to extenuate the 
criminal act. Note that the prison 
psychiatrists have found less than 1o per 
cent. actually “alcoholic,” which checks 
with the warden’s data, which was in- 
dependently compiled. 

Approximately 30 per cent. of the prison- 
ers attribute their crime to “evil compan- 
ionship,” and this appears quite plausible. 
In fact, this answer ranked first in a 
questionnaire submitted by the New York 
State Crime Commission to 3,000 promi- 
nent men and women. This answer, how- 
ever, will not bear analysis. Other causes 
assigned included need of money, gam- 
bling, revenge, drugs, jealousy, home 
conditions—the total averaging about 30 
per cent. On original commitment, less 
than ten in a thousand claim a “frame 
up,” and only one in a thousand blames 
“hounding by the police,” though parole 
violators more frequently make these 
claims. Claims of self-defense are natu- 
rally high in homicide and assault cases. 

Innocence is claimed by about 15 per 
cent. of the prisoners. These claims, of 
course, must be greatly discounted, al- 
though it is a fact that a few absolutely 
innocent men are sent to prison as a result 
of mistaken identity,. “frame up,” or 
fortuitous circumstances. Positive identi- 
fication has frequently proved erroneous, 
and men have been definitely proved to 
have been innocent after serving long years 
in prison. 

I have found that the usual claim of 
innocence is based upon the prisoner’s 
contention that, while he committed the 
acts charged, he did not really do any 
wrong, and was justified in what he did. 
Now, this attitude is not so illogical and 
irrational as it may seem, when we consider 
how easy it is for the best of us to convince 
ourselves that we are justified in doing 
things that are intrinsically wrong and, 
in effect, if not actually so, illegal. 

The taking of the record completed, the 
prisoner receives a number that is there- 
after used in connection with his name— 
the prisoner’s name is not dropped for the 
number, as most people assume. The pris- 
oner is then taken to another building 
to be “dressed in.” Here he is required to 


remove all of his clothing, which is either 
destroyed or sent to his relatives, and an 
officer looks into his mouth and between 
his toes and his fingers to make sure that 
no drugs or other contraband has been 
concealed. He is then ordered under a 
shower, after which he receives a prison- 
made suit of rough underwear, a hickory 
shirt, a pair of brogan shoes, socks, gray 
coat, and gray pants. (Stripes are no 
longer the mode in Sing Sing.) It is quite 
immaterial whether the clothes fit, and 
they usually do not. The result is that, 
when dressed, the prisoner would scarcely 
be recognized by any one except his most 
intimate acquaintances. 

Prisoners tell me that it is not being 
designated with a number, but the loss of 
their personal effects, including all cloth- 
ing, money, jewelry, etc., that seems to 
rob them of their personal identity and in- 
dividuality. I know for a fact that the 
first thing they do when they become 
eligible for the privileges given to all 
orderly prisoners, is to supply themselves 
with gray or white shirts with collar at- 
tached, underwear, and gray sweaters. I 
have noticed, too, that every possible sub- 
terfuge is resorted to in order to procure 
even « shade off-color from the prescribed 
gray, and I attribute this to a desire to be 
different—an individual. The ownership 
by a man of some of his own clothing re- 
stores much of his self-respect and pro- 
motes cleanliness to a degree that would 
not be possible if he were forced to wear 
only clothes supplied to him free by the 
state. 

After the “dressing in,” the new prison- 
ers received during the day are marched to 
the hospital for an initial examination. 
From the hospital they are taken to the 
“bucket rack,” in the prison yard, where 
each man picks up a large iron slop bucket. 
The prisoners, carrying these buckets, are 
then marched into the big cell block build- 
ing and locked in individual cells on No. 13 
Gallery. 

The first turn of the lock in the heavy, 
steel cell door is one of the greatest trage- 
dies that can come in the life of any man. 
Now, if ever, a man, no matter how hard- 
ened and stolid he may be, will shed tears. 
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The cells have the appearance of being 
cut out of solid rock, the walls, floor, and 
ceiling being made of large stones. The cell 
dimensions are 7 ft. long, 3 ft., 3 ins. wide, 
and 6 ft. 7 ins. high. The door, 22 ins. wide, 
is of plate steel, with a checkerboard lat- 
ticework toward the top, and is double 
locked. 

The tiers of cells, rising six high, are set 
back to back, and the front of the tiers, 
reached by narrow galleries, is about 10 ft. 


from the enclosing walls of the big building. 
No sunlight has, therefore, reached the in- 
terior of these cells in the hundred years of 
their existence, and there is practically no 
ventilation. Each cell contains an iron cot, 
with straw or Tampico mattress, pillow, 
and blankets; an electric light; a tin drink- 
ing cup; and the prisoner’s iron slop bucket 
—nothing more. 

During the reception period, new pris- 
oners remain locked in these cells, except 
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Adapted from an anonymous cartoon 


A PRISONER-ARTIST POKES FUN AT THE WARDEN 


The drawing of the Warden is a fair likeness of Mr. Lawes—and the pictures of Oswald and Mrs. Oswald 
probably represent accurately the prisoner’s idea of the casual visitor. 
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for meals and for the brief intervals when 
they are taken to the prison hospital, for 
a further physical examination; to the 
psychiatrist and psychologist, for a mental 
examination; to the school, for a brief edu- 
cational examination; to the prison chap- 
lain, for an interview; and to the Bertillon 
department, for a picture and finger prints. 
The results of the examinations determine 
the kind of work the prisoner will be best 
adapted to do when he comes up for as- 
signment later. 

Prisoners unanimously agree that this 
period of reception segregation, that ap- 
proximates solitary confinement, is the 
worst part of the “bit.’”’ The only privilege 
of the entire period is a Sunday letter. 

The following letter is typical, in the 
general thought it conveys, for the ma- 
jority of the more serious-minded and in- 
telligent prisoners: 


Dear Barney: Well, here I am, within the 
grim old walls of Sing Sing, in a cell that you 
wouldn’t put your worst enemy in. I don’t 
know who planned these cells, but I suspect 
the devil himself had a hand in it. 

As you know, I was adrift on a piece of 
wreckage in the North Sea for over thirty 
hours, in which I expected nearly every 
minute to be my last. I have known the agony 
of soul that comes to a man in the trenches 
when his buddies are being slaughtered all 
around him and with the brains of his best pal 
spattered all over his face. I have known the 
misery of a German prison camp where, half 
starved, I sweated by day and froze by night. 
But all of these put together and then doubled 
I would endure in preference to this, which is 
just plain hell. 

It isn’t that I have been mistreated, for I 
haven’t been. It is just the awful stillness and 
the heaviness of these walls that seem, some- 
how, to be pressing in upon me. The war I 
took as a matter of course, as something neces- 
sary, but I wonder if this breaking of a man’s 
spirit is necessary. I suppose that these cells 
were intended to make a man penitent, but 
it seems to me that they are more apt to have 
the opposite effect. 

You have, of course, heard those old lines 
about “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage.” Well, the perfect answer to 
that is scratched on the walls of my cell: 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
A poet once did sing. 


He must have been.a blooming fake; 
He didn’t know a thing. 

Perhaps ’twas true as he did say, 
When under inspiration; 

But the stone and bars they use to-day 
Make a damned good imitation.” 


As you can guess, I have been doing a lot 
of stiff thinking, and I’ll be darned if I can 
understand how all of this has happened to 
me. I wonder if, after all, it is not true, as 
Shakespeare says, that “There is a destiny 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
will’’ At any rate, as I look back over my life, 
I can see a thousand turns which, had I taken 
them, might have led me to Congress, a clerk- 
ship in a dry goods store, or to the gallows. 

Well, however that may be, I am sure at the 
bottom of the ladder now, and I realize that 
I have got to buck up and start the climb all 
over. I am not kidding myself it is going to be 
easy, because I know it is going to be hard. 
But with a friend like you have proven your- 
self to be believing in me, I think I can turn 
the trick. Here’s hoping. 

Yours—— 


There is another type of prisoner who 
camouflages his true feelings with a bit of 
blarney, as illustrated in the following 
letter: 


Hello Joe: The first question they asked me 
when I got to Sing Sing was, ‘‘What is your 
name?’’ What do you think of that? After all 
the time I have been locked up they didn’t 
even know my name. Can you beat it? It took 
me a half-hour to, answer all the other ques- 
tions. When I finished telling how many 
times I had been locked up, the man looked 
at me and said, “Your record’s got Edison’s 
beat.” 

Wish you could see my new pants. They 
come to an end two inches below the knee. The 
guy who fitted me out told me to come back 
in a few days and he would sew ruffles on the 
bottoms. On the level, Joe, I look like a soda- 
water bottle in these togs. The shirt they gave 
me was designed to fit either a man or a boy. 
Can you imagine me with a 63 cap on my 7% 
dome? 

At my first meal in the mess hall I was given 
a thousand on a plate. Yes, I sure like beans. 
The pearl diver who waited on me knew me 
outside, and we exchanged a few words. A 
guard showed up before a blow was struck, 
and I was marched up to the hospital to be 
inspected by the “croaker.” You know when 
I get started I can make the average liar look 
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like George Washington, so I had no trouble in 
answering his questions to my satisfaction. 
Then I was led to the eye croaker to have my 
lamps examined. He asked if I ever wore 
cheaters. 

When I got to the cell block, I was put in a 
cell that is the same as the telephone booths 
in Schmidt’s Drug Store. After I was locked in, 
a keeper came around four or five times to see 
if I was in or out. The guy in the next cell to 
me was sleeping like he was dead. The keeper 
hammered on the door of his cell and ordered 
him to turn on his light. The guy didn’t 
wake up and the keeper kept on hammering 
until a voice called down from the gallery 
above and asked why he didn’t go around to 
the rear door and knock. 

Just as I was falling off to sleep, a guy came 
to my door and asked if I would like some 
water. He told me to put my cup up to the 
door and he would pour me a drink. The water 
was in a tin can with a long spout. He asked 
me how much time I drew down, and when ! 
told him a year, he said: “Why, an ace is only 
sleeping time! Don’t take your shoes off or 
you'll miss your train.” 

Next day we visited the knowledge factory, 
and when the head teacher asked if I had ever 
been sent to school, I told him I had been sent 
all right, but that I generally got flagged on 
the way by a fire or a ball game. 

I then visited the “sky pilot.” Say, Joe, he’s 
a regular guy. He said, ““Dinney, my boy, 
what brought you here?’’ I spun him a yarn, 
and Joe, he knew I was lying and I knew he 
knew it, but he never let on and said off-hand 
like, “Well, Dinney, any time anything goes 
wrong with you, come and see me, and if you 
want any books to read you will find them in 
the library.”” When I left him, he wished me 
good luck. I figured he was wishing me luck 
so I would not forget any of my lies before I 
hit the next station on my rounds. 

Well, I got this sheet of paper they gave me 
all filled up. So long, see you next year. 

Ever, your old pal, 


Every new prisoner—except drug ad- 
dicts, who are transferred to Clinton Pris- 
on—must go through this reception period 
of approximate solitary confinement in 
No. 13 Gallery, and no one leaves it with- 
out the firm belief that the number thirteen 
is truly unlucky. Few men’s minds could 
stand the strain of such confinement for 
more than a short time, as was definitely 
proved by an experiment in solitary con- 


finement in Auburn Prison in 1821. It 
was as a result of this experiment, in which 
a number of men became raving maniacs, 
that. New York State established what is 
now known as the Auburn system. Under 
this plan, which has always been used at 
Sing Sing, the prisoners are locked in 
solitary cells at night, but work together in 
groups, or companies, during the day. 
Formerly, the prisoners were not allowed 
to speak to each other, but the “silent 
system ”’ has not been in effect in Sing Sing 
for nearly fifteen years. 

At the expiration of the reception period, 
the new prisoners are transferred from No. 
13 Gallery to cells in some one of the other 
twenty-three galleries in the main cell 
block, and are put to work shoveling coal 
and performing other heavy tasks, in 
what is known as Yard Company No. 2. 
The coal, of which about 10,000 tons are 
used yearly, is shoveled out of the railroad 
cars. We have our own electric engine and 
switch. The coal is then wheeled into the 
power house and fed into six huge boilers 
that supply the power for the shoe, knit, 
sheet metal, tailor, job, brush, printing, 
machine, carpenter, and jobbing shops; 
and for the compressors and rock crushers 
for construction and quarry work. It 
also supplies heat and light for the shops 
and for the library, school, and cell blocks. 
Steam for the kitchen and laundry comes 
from here. Electricity is also generated at 
the power house for the large, powerful 
flood lights used on the walls and other 
buildings at nights, and for the death chair. 
What must be the feelings of a prisoner 
when the thought comes to him that the 
very coal he is shoveling may, when con- 
verted into electricity, be used to burn out 
the life of a man or a woman locked in the 
death house about five hundred feet away! 

Every new prisoner has to do this coal 
shoveling and other disagreeable, rough, 
and dirty work, unless he is ill or is, in the 
opinion of the hospital staff, physically 
unable. There is no favoritism shown to 
any prisoner, either at this or at any other 
time, though many feel that they have 
great ability that is unappreciated by the 
authorities. No influence, political or 
otherwise, gets inside of Sing Sing’s 
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OUTSIDE 


An impenetrable barrier of stone. This hard structure is the old cell block, where most of the prisoners 
are housed. It is within the outer walls of the prison, 


walls. The greatest forward step in prison 
administration was taken when the Gover- 
nor eliminated politics from the prisons, 
it is hoped forever. I number among my 
friends most of the leading state, county, 
and city officials, and to their great credit 
I will say that I have seldom been 
asked to discriminate in favor of any 
prisoner. 

The fact of the matter is that the ad- 
ministration of this prison has been so ar- 
ranged and organized that it would be 
impossible for a warden or any other official 
to show any favoritism, even if he chose 
to, since all of the work of administration 
is overlapping and never entirely up to one 
individual. For example, the task or job 
to which a prisoner is finally assigned after 
his “apprenticeship” on the coal pile is 
determined by an assignment board, com- 
posed of the principal keeper, physician, 
psychiatrist, head teacher, and director of 
industries. 

The principal keeper, who is the disci- 
plinary officer of the prison, passes upon 
each prisoner’s general character traits; the 
physician, upon his physical condition and 
eyesight; the psychiatrist, upon his men- 
tality; the head teacher, upon his educa- 


tional qualifications; and the director of 
industries, upon his vocational ability. 
Not only is the chance of favoritism elim- 
inated in this way, but no man is assigned 
to work that he is unable to do satisfacto- 
rily. Formerly, men were often unwittingly 
punished for inability to do work in the 
knit shop, because of poor eyesight; or con- 
struction work, because of rheumatism 
due to bad teeth, etc. It must be remem- 
bered that some of the members of our 
community have belonged to rival gangs, 
that we must deal with the “stool pigeon” 
and the “State’s witness” as well as the 
men against whom they testify. 

Some one may ask at this point: “Why 
all this bother with the criminal; why not 
lock all of those you don’t kill in a cell and 
throw away the key?” Why, indeed: 
jirst, because we live in a civilized age and 
in a Christian nation; second, because of 
the practical reason that most of these men 
will sooner or later “finish their bits” and 
return to society, either better or worse 
than when they entered prison. “Locking 
them up” would simplify the running of a 
prison, but it would not be the best way to 
run one. Treat a man like a dog and you 
will make a dog of him. Society has no 
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A few years ago this interior court was a barren spot of cinders and mud puddles, and then the 
prisoners created this landscape 


right to violate the golden rule, and brute 
force never reformed any man. 

The careful examination of each new 
prisoner by the doctor, psychiatrist, and 
others is not, however, dictated by humani- 
tarian considerations, but is made in order 
that they can be placed where they will be 
of greatest service to the state whose pris- 
oners they are. To me and to the other 
officers of Sing Sing, the prisoners are in 
the aggregate just so many units, or so 
much raw product, to be put through the 
mill. We are first of all business.men, en- 
gaged in the business of running a prison 
in a businesslike manner—not, to be sure, 
to make dollars out of crime, or to capital- 
ize weakness, but to make, if possible (and 
it is often possible), law-abiding men out 
of men who have been lawbreakers. 

Sing Sing in its operation takes on the 
aspect and assumes the problems of a 
community. This community, composed 
of an average of about one thousand, six 
hundred and fifty prisoners, makes and 
repairs its own clothing and shoes; cooks 
and serves its own food; produces its own 
light and power; makes its own ice; bakes 
its own bread; conducts its butcher and 
grocery shop; nurses its own sick under 


direction of physicians, surgeons, patholo- 
gist, and dentist; handles its own sewage; 
operates its own laundry; conducts its own 
school; provides its own recreation; builds 
its own walks and roads; maintains and 
repairs its own buildings; runs what some 
people, who have never seen the inside of 
the century-old cell block, choose to call 
a “hotel”; does its own barbering; handles 
and distributes its own mail after it has 
been officially censored; operates a small 
farm, dairy, hennery, barn, and repair 
garage with its fleet of auto trucks; con- 
ducts its own religious exercises, under the 
supervision and direction of specially 
qualified chaplains whose devotion to their 
works causes many a man to have a change 
of heart; handles its own library; has its 
own morgue; polices its own grounds and 
regulates its own traffic; has its own set of 
laws (rules), a court to try its own offen- 
ders, and a “jail within a jail” for them; 
and, in addition, operates factories that 
produce more than $650,000 worth of prod- 
ucts annually. In conducting this busi- 
ness, we cannot discharge any employee 
and we can pay him but little return for 
his labor. We must continually examine 
tons of raw materials to prevent the bring- 
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ing in of contraband articles—such as 
weapons or intoxicants—and must exer- 
cise diligence and care that none of our 
“workmen ”’ secrete themselves in outgoing 
packing boxes. This occurrence happened 
twice, once in the movies and once actu- 
ally. 

There are also many different kinds of 
special work to be done in this community. 
A watchmaker is kept busy repairing the 
numerous clocks in offices and shops; a 
skilled locksmith looks after the thou- 
sands of locks, anda key room is operated 
to care for the keys to them; an expert 
welder repairs the bars, some of which are 
occasionally tampered with; a statistician 
looks after files and compiles various rec- 
ord charts; an advertising expert assists 
in the preparation of the catalogue of 
prison products; an interpreter translates 
the foreign mail for the censor; an under- 
taker assists in the autopsies; etc. Plumb- 
ing, painting, rock quarrying, stone crush- 
ing, concrete work, and machine shop 
afford employment and trade instruction. 

With more than 150 different kinds of 
work to be done, it is not, as a rule, difficult 
to assign most men to work for which they 
are somewhat fitted. Among the recent ex- 
ceptions have been a sky writing aviator, 
a deputy jail warden, a radio announcer, a 
judge, a preacher, a bartender, a pugilist, a 
masseur, and a pretzel peddler. Work they 
must, however. The sky writer was given 
a job painting the smokestacks and roofs; 
the deputy warden was put in charge of 
the chickens; the radio announcer received 
a mop; the judge was made a waiter in the 
mess hall; the preacher was assigned the 
task of cleaning the chapel each day; the 
bartender was put to washing dishes; the 
pugilist was made a fireman in the power 
house; the masseur was given the job of 
manicuring the yard; and the pretzel ped- 
dler was assigned to the scavenger cart. 

While guards within the walls are un- 
armed, we have an armory for shot and 
riot guns and gas bombs. We have never 
had occasion to use them and I hope we 
never shall. 

The State of New York is committed 
by its constitution to what is known as the 
“State Use System” in the work done by 


prisoners: that is, the prisoners can be 
used to manufacture products to be sold 
only to New York state, county, or 
municipal public institutions. While this 
system is decidedly better than the old 
contract system, whereby the labor of the 
prisoners was sold to private contractors, 
it greatly restricts the field in which the 
prison labor may be utilized and makes it 
practically impossible for a prison to be 
self-sustaining. If unrestricted in this way, 
the prison could, of course, be made to 
support itself and show a profit besides, 
but as this would, in the opinion of labor 
leaders and chambers of commerce, bring 
prison labor into competition with free 
labor, it has been opposed by them success- 
fully. 

Theoretically, the “State Use System” 
could be made to yield a larger return than 
it does, but actually it is hampered by di- 
lapidated buildings and antiquated and in- 
adequate machinery. The prisons are now 
able to produce only a small part of the 
thousands of various products for which 
there is a possible market and are unable 
to meet specifications of quality, size, etc. 
On the whole, it is an unwilling market, 
and results in most of the “theoretical” 
prison business being diverted into other 
channels, and under such conditions the 
burden falls back upon the taxpayers. 
This problem is now receiving intelligent 
and sympathetic consideration. 

Sing Sing is now producing 185 articles 
in its factories. The knit shop is the largest 
of these. plants, and produces hosiery, 
underwear, and numerous other knitted 
articles. There is also a dye shop, a shoe 
shop, a mattress shop, a brush shop, and 
a sheet metal shop. The prison has a print 
shop, but it is so restricted by legislative 
enactment that it cannot be utilized except 
for our own departmental printing require- 
ments. With the state requiring annually 
more than twelve million dollars worth of 
printing, this method seems unfair to the 
prisoner, the prison, and the taxpayer. 

As a group, these shops, or prison indus- 
tries, supply work for only about one third 
of the prison population. About one half 
of the prisoners are employed in connection 
with the repairs, upkeep, and maintenance 
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of the prison, and the remainder in road 
building, farming, and construction work. 

The workday begins at 8 A. M. and con- 
tinues until 4 P. M., with an intermission of 
one hour for lunch. Those prisoners who 
work in the shops may earn up to ro cts. a 
day, though no actual payment has yet 
been made. All others receive only 13 cts., 
regardless of how difficult or arduous the 
work may be. Some prisoners, of course, 
are lazy, and would loaf at their tasks if 
permitted, just as some men do on the out- 
side; but there are many men who are 
energetic and work very hard. A call for 
volunteers to do some unusually heavy or 
disagreeable work, during or after regular 
working hours, and in any kind of weather, 
is always met by more men than can be 
used. I take no stock in the theory that 
most prisoners are any more lazy than any 
other group of men that has little or no in- 
centive to work. 

The prison day begins with the clatter- 
ing gong at 6 A. M., and the morning count 
is made by the guards checking each cell. 
Thirty minutes later the second bell is 
rung, and every man must be out of his 
bunk and dressed. Then begins the malo- 
dorous march to the open sewer, where the 
night buckets are dumped and deposited 
on the “bucket rack,” which is to Sing 
Sing something more than the old board 
fence was to Harvard a generation ago. 

Breakfast—consisting of either prison 
hash or a cereal—is eaten at 7 o’clock, and 
at 7:50 the whistle blows, calling the men 
to their shops and companies, where 
they are counted again. At 8 o’clock, each 
man begins his task, and a stipulated 
amount of work must be done. There is no 
slave driving but on the other hand there is 
no lolling. There is none of the old, so- 
called prison discipline, but there is true 
discipline such as would prevail in any 
well-regulated factory. The man who is 
caught smoking at his work cannot, of 
course, be dismissed, but he is immediately 
reported, and, on the following Monday 
morning, he is called into the warden’s 
court and promptly and inevitably fined 
thirty days, thereby delaying the date of 
his release and, at the same time, losing the 
privileges of a grade A man. 


Every man—except an escaped prisoner, 
or a parole violator—regardless of what 
kind of a criminal he is, enters prison as a 
grade A man, and as such he is permitted 
to have four week-day visits and one Sun- 
day visit per month; to write four Sunday 
and four midweek letters per month; and 
to spend not more than $3 a week for grocer- 
ies. If, then, a prisoner violates the rule 
against smoking in the buildings, or any 
other rule, many of which would be con- 
sidered petty outside, he becomes a grade 
B man, and is permitted to have only one 
week day visit and one Sunday visit per 
month; to write only four Sunday letters a 
month; and to spend only $1.50 a week for 
groceries. A second infraction results in a 
rating of grade C, which involves the loss 
of all privileges, with the exception of an 
occasional letter. 

This matter of privileges has been mis- 
understood by a portion of the public. 
They have not been evolved in a spirit of 
condescension to ite prisoner, but are 
used as a powerful incentive to good be- 
havior—a much more efficient one than 
the kicking, cuffing, chaining, dark cell, 
etc., which forme:ly prevailed in this pris- 
on, and which, I am sorry to say, still 
prevail in some prisons of the United 
States. The hope of reward has ever been a 
greater incentive to good behavior than has 
the fear of punishment and, while we main- 
tain an Observation, or Idle Company, for 
prisoners who repeatedly violate conduct 
or work regulations, there are never more 
than twenty-five inmates there. These are 
finally transferred to the Institution for 
Defective Delinquents, or come to their 
senses and reénter institutional activities. 
Numerous men have finished twenty-year 
bits in Sing Sing without losing these 
greatly coveted privileges, which are not 
special privileges, but the privilege (not the 
right) of every man who lives up to the 
rules. Only about one fourth of the pris- 
oners revert to grade B, and only one in 
twenty-five becomes a grade C man—a 
remarkable showing considering the triv- 
ial nature of most of the rules and the fact 
that these men are largely anti-social, as 
evidenced by their being law violators. 

At 12 o’clock the whistle blows and the 
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men, assembled in companies, march into 
the mess hall for the noon meal, consisting, 
as a rule, of a piece of wholesome but coarse 
meat and a vegetable with bread and 
coffee. No green vegetables or fresh fruits 
are ever served because the appropriation 
of only about 21 cts. a day per man for 
food—an average of 7 cts. a meal—will 
buy only the coarsest and plainest of food. 
This, incidentally, is the same amount as 
was allowed in 1868, and illustrates the 
tendency of prison affairs to follow an 
established precedent, regardless of the 
fact that the buying power of 21 cts. is 
now no more than one fourth of what it was 
sixty years ago. 

There are many people who have been 
shocked to learn that the prisoners march 
into the mess hall to the music of a band. 
This strikes them as coddling. The band is 
composed of prisoners who work at other 
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tasks and who own their instruments. It 
is not provided for the entertainment of the 
inmates, but is used just as it is in the 
army, because marching men can be 
handled more easily and quickly than can 
a motley group. Other people are surprised 
to find not a single armed guard either in 
or near the mess hall or auditorium and to 
learn that, despite this fact, there is no 
disorder. Others are amazed that the 
prisoners are allowed the use of knives and 
forks. The fact of the matter is that the 
Sing Sing mess hall is run much the same 
as it would be with any other group of 
men, and there is never any disturbance 
here, though prison administrators usually 
fear what may happen with so many men 
assembled, all of whom could arm them- 
selves with table knives. 

The noon meal over, the men file out to 
relax, smoke, play catch, or talk with 
friends, until the 12:50 o’clock 
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SQUALOR TURNED TO BEAUTY 
A man who killed his wife turned this drab corner into a garden. 
Where the greenhouse is, in this picture, was the former 
morgue, and adjoining is the old death chamber—now the re- 
ceiving clerk’s office, where all new men are taken. 


whistle blows “back to work.” 
Another count is made at this 
time and a few minutes later 
every man is at work and con- 
tinues at it until 4 Pp. m. The 
only exceptions to this routine 
are the men who attend the 
prison school. Attendance at 
this school for one hour a day 
is compulsory for all men who, 
by education or tests, rate below 
the sixth grade. The teaching is 
done by prisoner teachers, under 
the supervision of a civilian head 
teacher, and the results achieved 
are excellent. Tests made by a 
research assistant in the depart- 
ment of psychology, Columbia 
University, showed that the 
prisoner students make more 
rapid progress than was made 
by corresponding grades out- 
side. Correspondence courses are 
also permitted, with some ex- 
cellent results. 

A light supper is served in the 
mess hall shortly after 4 o’clock, 
but those prisoners who choose 
to do so may prepare their own 
evening meal from food pur- 
chased in the prison store. As 
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the amount of these purchases is 
strictly limited to $3 a week for 
grade A prisoners, the meal is 
necessarily simple, but it pro- 
vides a change from the monot- 
onous prison fare that makes 
for the better health of the men 
and for a higher morale. Prison- 
ers may also receive packages 
of staple foods and fruits from 
relatives and friends, but these 
are limited as to size and num- 
ber, and no luxuries are permit- 
ted. The receiving of an occa- 
sional package from home tends 
to maintain the family ties that 
are the greatest restraint against 
a return to crime, and is permit- 
ted for this reason, rather than 
as a concession to the prisoner. 

After supper and until the ap- 
proach of darkness, the prisoners 
are permitted the use of the 

rounds for recreation. Baseball 
is easily the most popular game, 
but handball is also played. 
Those who do not care to 
play may walk around the 
grounds, or gather in groups 
for the discussion of topics of 
the day or just “plain talk.” 
The uninitiated will, perhaps, be surprised 
to learn that the conversation rarely re- 
lates to crime, although every man is 
ready to discuss his own case. More often 
than not, when the subject does relate to 
crime, some old-timer is warning some 
younger man that he can’t win at crime. I 
realize this is not the popular conception 
of the matter, but it is a fact, nevertheless. 
In all my experience I have seldom known 
of a crime that was planned in prison, 
detective stories to the contrary. Practi- 
cally every man intends to “go straight” 
at the time of release, even though he may 
slip after meeting the members of his 
old “mob.” 

Finally, as the sun begins to sink behind 
the bluffs on the west bank of the Hudson, 
the whistle blows for all in, and the men, 
with their night buckets, march into the 
cell blocks and are locked in their cells and 
counted. Once in a great while a cell is 





A PRISONER AND HIS PET 


Many of the inmates adopt any small animals or birds that 
they can tame. 


found empty that should have a man in it 
and the count is short. Immediately, the 
night lock is thrown and all officers off 
duty are called in by the hoarse bellow of 
the special alarm whistle, known to the 
prisoners as “Big Ben,” which seems to 
roar out the word “Escape! Escape! 
Escape!” 

Most attempts to escape are made by 
“hiding out” in the yard, which is not so 
difficult, since the area of the yard is 
about twenty acres, and every now and 
then some man hits upon what he considers 
a hiding place. Usually the man is quickly 
found by the searching squad of officers, 
who keep up the search night and day for 
several weeks at a time, if necessary, as old 
buildings have wooden floors, ceilings, and 
partitions that make an ideal cache. Those 
who are not located are usually forced out 
by hunger and thirst when unable to be 
fed by a “pal.” One prisoner died in his 
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hiding place and his skeleton was acciden- 
tally found ten years later. Recently, how- 
ever, two men were successful in concealing 
themselves and, taking advantage of the 
shadows of a new building and poor super- 
vision by the guards, found a hole under 
the fence facing the river and made a 
clean get-away over the Hudson, only to be 
recaptured in the homes of relatives a few 
weeks later. The call of home, relatives, or 
a sweetheart is usually so strong in a man 
that almost inevitably he returns and is 
caught, or, in an attempt to evade the 
officers on his track, he commits another 
crime and is caught. Only three of the 
eighteen men who have escaped from Sing 
Sing since 1920, are still at large. Inciden- 
tally, this average of less than three escapes 
per year contrasts favorably with ten 
a year for the same period, fifty years 
ago. 

No two escapes.are exactly the same, 
because the weak point discovered by the 
prisoner is immediately strengthened and 
a repetition thus averted. Almost always 
an escape, except for a “trusty,” is with 
some official contributory negligence. Some 
years ago, an escape was made from the 
prison by the substitution in the prisoner’s 
bunk of a dummy that was not discovered 
to be a fake until “get up” the next morn- 
ing. This man, who was a gifted artist, 
had carefully modeled a head and neck of 
bread, and had, by saving clippings of his 
own hair, supplied hair, which, with care- 
fully painted eyes, made the body of the 
dummy so lifelike that it was “‘counted.” 
Recently, another man tried this trick but 
failed, and now every prisoner is required 
to stand at his door until counted. 

Some of the escapes and attempts to 
escape have been quite ingenious. Sing 
Sing faces the Hudson River and there is 
no wall on the river side, only an iron 
fence. One man, a number of years ago, 
made a pair of rubber ducks and a clever 
headpiece that was connected with a hole 
in the backs of the ducks by rubber tubes. 
This enabled him to breathe while under 
water and, as the ducks did not arouse the 
suspicion of the guards, he effected an 
escape, but was subsequently recaptured. 
Recently, a former student of one of the 


leading universities of New York City con- 
trived with bits of pipe and wire a mecha- 
nism for unlocking his cell door that would 
have done credit to almost any of the lead- 
ing inventors. 

To the average person, it would seem 
that an escape from within the walls would 
be impossible. However, there is always a 
weak spot somewhere, and sooner or later 
some one of the hundreds who are trying 
to locate it will find it. In 1926, two men 
apparently vanished into thin air in broad 
daylight, with guards at every gate and 
on the walls. The ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of prisoners require not only 
vigilance but honesty on the part of their 
guards. 

Except in the rare instance of an escape 
or hide-out, the count checks and the 
prisoners seat themselves on their bunks 
to read letters or papers that are distrib- 
uted at this time. To many men, this is 
the hour of the day for which they live on 
and on, each succeeding letter from loved 
ones or friends renewing their courage to 
face the seemingly endless years to come. 
Bare and sad indeed is the life of a prisoner 
who receives no letters, and to these a 
newspaper is a great boon. 

Now and then I am asked if the news- 
papers, with their superfluity of crime 
news, are not a bad influence upon the 
prisoners. I confess that some popular 
newspapers seem to me unsuited for any 
one to read, but, if they are good enough to 
be received into homes where they are 
read by every one, from the school girl to 
grandfather, I fail to see why they should 
be excluded as bad for prisoners. In any 
case, I think that the influence of such 
papers is largely offset by the fact that the 
prisoner learns how unreliable and dis- 
torted the average crime story is by com- 
parison with the facts that come under his 
direct observation. 

If there is no letter, paper, or magazine 
to read, the prisoner may busy himself 
cleaning his cell, mending his clothes, or 
darning his socks. Some read a book from 
the prison library, others study, a few work 
at the making of beaded bags or some other 
hand work, to be given to a loved one “on 
the outside.” An occasional prisoner works 
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on some invention that may be anything 
from a burglar-proof lock to a dirigible. 
Such work is constructive and keeps a 
man’s mind occupied. 

After about two hours in the cell, the 
prisoners who are housed in the old prison 
are released to attend the movies, shown 
nightly in the prison chapel. The purpose 
of these moving pictures is, primarily, for 
health reasons, as the cells are so small and 
unsanitary that it is important that pris- 
oners should not be kept locked in them 
a minute longer than necessary. Moving 
pictures have, of course, educational and 
recreational values that are valuable anti- 
dotes to the poisonous and killing monot- 
ony of prison life, but these are incidental 
to the more urgent health consideration. 
Prisoners housed in the new prison build- 
ings are restricted to movies on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and are locked in their 
separate cells on all of the other evenings 
of the week. 

By about 9:30 P. M., the show is over and 
the final count of the day is made. Lights 
are turned off soon after, and each prisoner 
is alone with his thoughts and almost as 
securely locked away from the world as 
he would be if he were in his grave. Fortu- 
nately, their tired bodies invite sleep 
quickly, but it is not uncommon for the 
officers on guard to hear muffled sobs along 


the galleries during those long hours that 
come after midnight. 

At 6 A. M., the big gong clatters for the 
“wake-up” and another day that in its 
routine is exactly like the day before, 
passes on into another day and so on 
through the week, until Saturday comes, 
with half a day off in the afternoon. Sun- 
day is a day of rest, during which religious 
services are held in the morning, followed 
by a baseball game in the afternoon, when 
the weather permits. 

Thus, day follows day, week follows 
week, month follows month, year follows 
year—all with the same inevitable and 
deadening routine that makes every day 
seem like a week and every week like a 
month. Some men’s minds crack under the 
strain despite all that we can do, but com. 
mitments to the Dannemora State Hos- 
pital for the criminal insane have been 
reduced from forty-eight, in 1913, to a 
low of ten per year. Not only are more 
men being saved from insanity by modern 
prison administrative methods, but only 
about 37 per cent. of the prisoners are 
“repeaters” now, as compared with more 
than 50 per cent. under the old system. 
Common sense yields the best results in 
the handling of prisoners, just as it pays 
best in the handling of horses or in con- 
ducting a business. 


Next month: Life in the Deathhouse 








Alcohol in the Practice of Medicine 
It is Seen as a Necessary Part of the Doctor's Kit by 


MORRIS FISHBEIN, M. D. 


Twelve states forbid the prescription of alcohol by physicians, and in our February 
issue Dr. Howard A. Kelly of Johns Hopkins asserted that “there 1s no single 
disease in the world of which alcohol is the cure.” Another view is presented 
here by Dr. Fishbein, who is editor of the Journal of the American Medical 


Association and of Hygeia. 


THE WISE PHYSICIAN is free from prej- 
udice; he is not pledged to any single 
idea or system in the treatment of disease. 
He is entitled to use for the benefit of his 
patient any drug, manipulation, force, or 
food that he may think of benefit. There 
is no word in the English language so 
sadly abused at the word “cure.” The 
history of medicine shows that there are 
no cures for anything. 

There lies within the living tissue the 
power toward recovery, called in the 
Latin edition of Hippocrates the “vis 
medicatrix nature |the remedial power 
of nature].” What the physician does 
is to attack the forces that cause disease, 
giving the tissues a better chance to 
repair the damages that these forces 
may have wrought. For instance, syphilis 
is caused by a wriggling organism known 
as the Spirocheta. The salvarsan or 
“606” of Paul Ehrlich has the power to 
inhibit the development of these organisms 
when it comes into contact with them in 
the human body. But the damage done 
by the organism on the tissues is not bene- 
fited by the salvarsan. That damage has 
to be repaired by the healing powers of 
the body, carried to the tissues by the 
blood. 

If one hundred eminent physicians were 
asked to vote as to the ten most valuable 
drugs in the pharmacopeeia, a large ma- 
jority would mention digitalis, brought 
prominently to medical attention many 
years ago by William Withering. This drug 
has the power of slowing the heart beat 
and of increasing its force. Next to rest, it 
is probably the most valuable agent known 


in the treatment of the vast number of 
cases of heart disease that exist among our 
people. But digitalis is not a cure for any- 
thing. It does not restore a wasted heart 
muscle, it does not remove the excrescences 
from the heart valves that are the response 
to inflammations brought about by germs 
coming from the tonsils and the teeth, it 
does not attack the germs. It does pro- 
duce a change in the heart function that 
may mean the difference between life and 
death because it keeps the organ going 
until the healing powers that lie within the 
body itself have time and opportunity to 
exert their effects. Time is a great healer— 
but a slow one. 

Sir Humphry Rolleston, Bart., K. C. B., 
M. D., Hon. D. Sc., D. C. L., and a lot of 
other alphabetic appendages of honor, 
formerly President of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, is also Physician 
in Ordinary to the King, and the holder of 
important teaching positions in medicine 
in England. In a few sentences he defines 
the position of alcohol as an important 
drug in the practice of medicine. “It may 
be beneficial, useless, or harmful,” he says, 
“and, just as in health so in disease, it is 
the indiscriminate and excessive employ- 
ment of alcohol that has encouraged the 
extreme view that it is never of any value. 
. . . Clinical observation by innumerable 
medical men over long ages has brought 
in a verdict favorable on the whole to the 
use of alcohol in disease, and it has natu- 
rally been urged that there may be a fal- 
lacy in arguing from the effects of alcohol 
in health to those in disease.” 

The distinguished British physician says 
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that the main value of alcohol is in an 
emergency and as a temporary remedy at 
the crisis of pneumonia, for example, to 
stimulate the heart or occasionally as a 
sedative to induce sleep. The good effect 
on the heart is immediate and reflex from 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, but 
is temporary only, being followed by de- 
pression of the power of the heart. On the 
other hand, the continued use of alcohol 
in chronic heart disease is inadvisable be- 
cause the drug has itself a tendency to 
weaken the heart muscle. 

In 1925, Dr. Roger I. Lee read before 
the annual session of the American Medi- 
cal Association his views as to the use of 
alcohol in medical practice. He pointed 
out that unquestionably the form of alco- 
hol given has a distinct effect on the or- 
gans of taste and smell, and the form and 
dilution have a definite effect on the ease 
with which the drug is tolerated by the 
stomach. The great vogue of alcohol in the 
past was for the treatment of acute infec- 
tions. It was noticed, for instance, that in 
such infections large amounts of alcohol 
could be tolerated without alcoholic in- 
toxication, that the drug acted as a food 
tending to spare the tissues of the body, 
and that it possibly facilitated the reten- 
tion of fluids in the body, a matter of great 
importance in fevers, in which the loss of 
water is great and serious. 

Without regard to these factors, how- 
ever, Dr. Lee finds a certain definite use 
for alcohol or for alcoholic liquors in 
the treatment of disease. “The usual 
immediate effect of alcohol in human be- 
ings,” he says, “is the creation of the 
state of artificial euphoria.” 

The conspicuous example cited by Dr. 
Lee is one that has been cited to me by 
numerous great clinicians throughout the 
United States. “An elderly patient, for 
example, is convalescent from a mild upper 
respiratory infection, whether we call it a 
cold, the grip, influenza, bronchitis, or 
bronchial pneumonia. In the convales- 
cence, the weight of years hangs heavily on 
the patient. He is conscious of many mild 
functional disturbances; he is depressed 
and miserable in mind and body; he is 
without appetite, and has a sense of pros- 


tration and weakness. To be sure, much 
can be done for this patient by careful 
nursing, tonics, and the various so-called 
volatile stimulants. Nevertheless, the ex- 
hibition of alcohol in some agreeable form 
eases the miseries of his body, encourages 
him to eat, and helps in the establishment 
of recovery.” 

“There are occasional cases in the early 
stage of pulmonary tuberculosis,” Dr. Lee 
says, “when the little fever, the distress 
of body, and the consciousness of this 
dread malady make life appear drab, and 
the judicious administration of alcohol in 
small amounts seems to alter the gloomy 
outlook on life and to make endurable the 
rigors of the necessary regimen.” 

As for heart disease, here too Dr. Lee 
finds a use for alcohol, particularly in the 
patient with chronic disease of the organ 
that will no longer respond to the drugs 
used. The patient is worried and distressed. 
He sees constantly before him impending 
death. Such a patient “often finds more 
comfort from alcohol judiciously given 
in moderate doses than from opiates, 
which are better reserved for a future 
period.” 

Alcohol is probably never directly life- 
saving. That term must be reserved for 
such effects as are brought about by diph- 
theria or scarlet-fever antitoxins, by 
digitalis, by salvarsan, by quinine, or by 
other remedies with specific action on the 
organisms that cause disease. 

In most of the textbooks on the uses of 
drugs there is specific mention of the use 
of alcohol in medicine as a food. The 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association—a 
body composed of some seventeen prac- 
ticing clinicians, specialists in the diseases 
of children, chemists, pharmacologists, 
bacteriologists, and others—has _pre- 
pared for the use of teachers of materia 
medica and therapeutics a book called 
“Useful Drugs.” This volume aims to 
select from the thousands of remedies in 
the United States Pharmacopceia and the 
National Formulary those drugs and prep- 
arations of greatest usefulness to the 
practicing physician. 

‘In this book it is pointed out that 
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alcohol is used externally to harden and 
cleanse the skin. Its astringent action per- 
mits it to serve as a mild counter-irritant, 
and the fact that it is strongly antiseptic 
in concentrations of 70 per cent. gives 
it high usefulness in surgery. Internally, 
according to “Useful Drugs,” “it is a 
narcotic, excessive doses depressing and 
paralyzing the central nervous system. 
Small doses produce euphoria, stimulate 
respiration, moderately dilate the cutane- 
ous and splanchnic vessels, and modify 
the circulation. It is burned in the body 
and thus serves to a restricted extent as a 
source of energy.” “ In well-selected cases,”’ 
says this guide, “especially in patients 
accustomed to its use, it may be very 
valuable; otherwise it is apt to do more 
harm than good.” 

The chief use of alcohol as a food or as a 
source of energy has been in diabetes. 
Since it is not nitrogenous it cannot re- 
place protein substances that are broken 
down in the body, and it cannot replace 
insulin in the burning of sugar. It may act 
as a substitute for some of the carbohy- 
drates in the body, however, as it serves 
in the burning of fats. Alcohol does not 
become glycogen, or give rise to the 
ketones, the substances that lead to 
acidosis and eventually to diabetic coma. 
Thus with alcohol in the diet it is possible 
to use a smaller amount of insulin than 
would otherwise be the case. The physiol- 
ogy and chemistry of these bodily reactions 
is a complicated matter. 

Many competent physicians prefer to 
treat their cases of diabetes without the 
use of alcohol. No doubt an equally large 
number prefer to be in a position where 
they can use a pleasant form of this 
remedy if they feel the need of it. The late 
M. Duclaux, of the Pasteur Institute, 
» was so much impressed by the experi- 
mental evidence on this question that he 
asserted that alcohol was a food surpass- 
ing starch and sugar in value, since weight 
for weight it contained more energy. 

Many experiments have been cited to 
show that alcohol is harmful. Every one 
admits the validity of those experiments 
that indicated its detrimental effect on 
precise mental operations, such as are 


involved in typewriting, target shooting, 
typesetting, and motor driving. On the 
other hand, mental operations are short- 
ened, the simple reactions and reaction 
times quickened, mental associations (such 
as making words to rhyme) made easier, 
and public speaking indulged in with 
facility. This has been thought to be 
the result of primary mental stimulation. 
But Professor W. E. Dixon, the noted 
British pharmacologist, emphasizes the 
fact that these effects are the result of 
inhibition or depression of the higher 
centers of the brain. 

It is safe to say that there is not the 
slightest scientific evidence to indicate 
that alcohol taken in moderation ever ap- 
preciably shortened any one’s existence. 
“When it is taken in strict moderation, 
injurious effects are yet to be proved,” 
says Professor Dixon. The evidence pre- 
sented by Professor Raymond Pearl, the 
eminent biometrician of Johns Hopkins 
University, cannot be gainsaid. In a fairly 
large and homogenous sample of the work- 
ing class population of Baltimore the 
moderate drinking of alcohol did not short- 
en life. Indeed, moderate steady drinkers 
showed somewhat lower rates of mortality 
and greater expectation of life than did 
total abstainers. On the other hand, those 
persons who were heavy drinkers of alco- 
holic beverages showed considerably in- 
creased rates of mortality and diminished 
longevity, as compared with abstainers or 
moderate drinkers. 

The people who create an alcohol prob- 
lem are obviously the heavy drinkers. 
They are, after all, cases for a psychiatrist, 
since their problem is a mental problem. 
They take too much alcohol because only 
with too much alcohol do they feel normal. 
The interior of the body of the drunkard 
shows the effects of alcohol as a poison. 
The final result of alcoholic intoxication 
repeatedly indulged in, is delirium 
tremens, certainly a state of disease re- 
quiring serious consideration. 

Professor Pearl emphasizes the beneficial 
effects of alcohol on the race, since it has a 
remarkably sharp and precise selective 
action on germ cells and developing em- 
bryos, killing off the weak and defective 
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and leaving the strong and sound to sur- 
vive and perpetuate the race. The fact 
has been proved on guinea pigs, fowls, 
rats, mice, rabbits, frogs, and insects. 
But if this fact is applied to the human 
race, an entirely different point of view 
must be held, since the care of such weak, 
defective, or otherwise impaired specimens 
as come through embryonic life to human 
existence is a social problem. 

Professor Pearl insists that the prevalent 
notion that parental alcoholism tends to 
cause the production of weak, defective, or 
monstrous progeny is not supported by the 
extensive body of experimental work that 
has been done on the problem. But there 
is some evidence to sustain this point of 
view. The German scientist, H. W. 
Siemens, states the matter briefly: “The 
cultured peoples of antiquity disappeared, 
despite the fact that they had no syphilis 
and that the alcohol industry was un- 
known to them. No uniform explanation 
of the downfall of all vanished peoples is 
afforded, therefore, by pointing to alcohol, 
to syphilis, or any similar agent. Above 
all, we know far too little as yet with re- 
gard to the influences that cause altera- 
tions in the germ plasm to permit us to 
draw any conclusions that would guide us 
to logical action.” 

The American Medical Association has 
invariably condemned physicians who 
were willfully prescribing liquor otherwise 
than in accordance with the law. It has 
urged every state and county medical as- 
sociation to use its best endeavor to dis- 
cipline such physicians and to purge the 
medical profession of all who willfully, 
under the cloak of their profession, pre- 
scribe liquor for other than medicinal 
purposes. A resolution to this effect was 
adopted by the House of Delegates in 
1923, and reaffirmed in 1924. On the other 
hand, the House of Delegates has felt that 
the law and its regulations at present have 
prevented large numbers of physicians of 
standing and professional integrity from 
prescribing for their patients in accordance 
with their best judgment as to their 
patients’ necessities, while the unlawful 
acts of unworthy practitioners have been 
promoted. 


The Volstead Act definitely makes the 
medical profession the custodian of bever- 
age liquor in this country. The custodian- 
ship is not a pleasant one. The government 
does not make any single group in its 
domain the custodian of dynamite, re- 
volvers, or other objects with both good 
and evil uses. This custodianship, it has 
been urged, is granted to the medical 
profession as a privilege because at least 
a considerable number of physicians are 
convinced that alcoholic beverages have 
distinct uses in the treatment of disease. 
On the other hand, the word “privilege” 
in this connection is not apropos, since the 
patient who receives the liquor prescribed 
by a physician presumably requires it in 
order that he may recover from disease and 
become a more useful member of society. 

In the last annual session of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the House of 
Delegates again gave serious consideration 
to the limitations on the prescribing of 
alcohol. Several resolutions were offered 
relative to the limitations that ought to 
be placed on such prescribing. The refer- 
ence committee, to which the matter was 
referred, pointed out that “Alcohol is 
thought to be helpful in the treatment of 
disease and is being used in the practice 
of a very large number of doctors, many 
of whom believe it to be an essential and 
life-saving remedy.” 

The committee recommended that a bill 
be prepared correcting the provision of 
the Volstead Act that limits the amount 
of alcohol used, and providing such regula- 
tions as will permit doctors to prescribe 
whatever amounts of alcoholic liquors 
may be needed for their patients, and sub- 
ject to such reasonable restrictions as 
may be thought wise and best after a con- 
ference with the head of the prohibition 


department. The committee recommended - 


also the passage of a resolution, which was 
unanimously carried, to the effect that 
the American Medical Association declare 
its adherence to the principle that legisla- 
tive bodies composed of laymen should 
not enact restrictive laws regulating the 
administration of any therapeutic agent 
by physicians regularly qualified to prac- 
tice medicine. 
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H. B. WARNER AS CHRIST, IN “‘THE KING OF KINGS” 


Christ in the Movies 


New and Bold Efforts to Interpret His Life 


GILBERT SIMONS 


CHRIST in the movies? Sacrilege! Ten 
years ago that would have been the re- 
action, but it is not to-day because, in a 
decade, the moving picture as an art has 
grown vastly in prestige, and because the 
Protestant churches, especially in our 
larger cities, have become accustomed to 
modern methods of attracting members. 

Divergent opinions have arisen around 
the modern tendencies. The motion pic- 
ture remained aloof from the struggle— 
not that films of a religious nature have 
been lacking, but of truly devotional films 
there have been none. 


Now the time has come for Christ as a 
character to enter the moving pictures, 
and the Savior has been pictured boldly 
in one commercial film, “The King of 
Kings,” and in a group of non-commercial 
films made especially for the churches. 
In “The King of Kings,” the life of Christ 
was interpreted by H. B. Warner, who, 
curiously, is known best on the American © 
legitimate stage for his interpretation of 
the crook character, “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine.” The opinion about his interpreta- 
tion of Christ was divided between violent 
condemnation and lavish praise, as was to 
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“THE LAST SUPPER,” IN “‘THE KING OF KINGS” 


have been expected when the first showing 
of Christ in a film confirmed or contra- 
dicted the individual impressions gained 
from Bible reading, from views of conven- 
tional still pictures, or from sermons. In 
the successful commercial film, “Ben- 
Hur,” only the hand of Christ was shown 
as it swept into the field of vision on the 
screen. 

In a group of films prepared by the Re- 
ligious Motion Picture Foundation es- 
pecially for church services, a bold attempt 
is made to portray Christ as a character. 
The Foundation was established three 
years ago by William E. Harmon, a re- 
tired New York real estate man and 
philanthropist, whose idea was to employ 
high class professional film directors and 


actors to produce films on a non-sectarian, 


non-commercial basis for use in support- 
ing, but not supplanting, the sermon in 
evening church services. 

The order of service, including a film, 


would be about as follows: organ prelude; 
invocation; hymn; scripture lesson, using 
the text of the film; anthem; sermon on 
the general theme of the picture; religious 
motion picture, with music by church 
organist, accompanied by a string trio 
(score furnished with the film); benedic- 
tion; organ postlude. 

Will the churchgoers of the country wel- 
come motion pictures as an integral part 
of regular services? It is a little hard to 
tell, for the movie industry has grown up 
like Topsy since the turn of the century, 
but without Topsy’s regard for theological 
considerations. Not a few preachers have 
pointed the finger of wrath at the cinema 
in the last few years, denouncing it as the 
source of all contemporary evil, a breeder 
of bad morals and social unrest. 

These new films are a direct descendant 
of the stained glass that has for so many 
centuries been one of the glories of Euro- 
pean cathedrals. While some sects object 
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IN ““THE UNWELCOME GUEST” 
A young Frenchman playing the part of Christ. 


to pictorial adornment of any kind, it 
should be remembered that stained glass 
originated, not as decoration, but as a 
means of teaching the stories of the scrip- 
tures to the illiterate masses during the 
Middle Ages. Contemporary psychologists 
tell us that we are either eye-minded or 
ear-minded, depending on which organs 
give us the most immediate contact with 
our environment. A certain wise old Orien- 
tal philosopher who said that “a picture 
is worth 10,000 words” was aware of this; 
and it is self-evident that certain phases 
of religion can best be rendered graphi- 
cally, just as others are most readily sub- 
ject to musical treatment. Not only are 
stained glass and motion pictures alike in 
their appeal to the eye; but each relies upon 
the passage of light to vivify the design. 
Add the appeal of motion to the beauty 
of a twelfth-century window and you have 
the ideal toward which the studio of the 
Religious Motion Picture Foundation at 
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Chatham, New Jersey, is work- 
ing. That several of its films 
have gone a considerable distance 
in this direction is shown by the 
enthusiasm that men of all de- 
nominations have felt for them 
at some of the preliminary 
showings in New York. What- 
ever may be the reaction of the 
public, it is certain that the 
productions are correct in theo- 
ry. The actual making of the 
Harmon films is in the hands of 
Major Herbert M. Dawley, the 
man who caused dinosaurs to 
walk the streets of London in 
that spectacular picture, “The 
Lost World,” and whose ex- 
perience in the films is long and 
varied. 

The technical and artistic 
difficulties that have compli- 
cated the photographic repre- 
sentation of stories from the 
Bible are more numerous than 
one would suppose. The figure 
of Christ, for instance, is one 
that mere theatrical subtlety 
cannot encompass. At Ober- 
ammergau, years are devoted to 
the study of the part; for whether you 
view Him as the true son of God or as a 
man possessed of the childish simplicity 
and penetrating intellect that is the mark 
of superlative genius, it is evident that the 
actor selected must have unusual mental 
powers, a wide scope emotionally, and a 
spiritual awareness that renders him sus- 
ceptible to the motives of the Master. 

Let these qualities be present in an actor 
who wishes to undertake the part and his 
troubles have only just begun. In the first 
place, there is in the Christian mind at this 
time an internal resistance against such por- 
trayals either on the stage or on the screen 
—with the possible exception of the per- 
formance of the peasants at Oberammer- 
gau. In the second place, every one has 
his or her own peculiar idea as to how 
Christ looked, moved, and behaved in 
general. The tradition in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, for instance, is that the Mas- 
ter was so anguished by the evils and 
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suffering of the world that he 
never smiled. Bruce Barton and 
the “muscular Christians” of 
all denominations see him as a 
fighter, a “he man,” facing dan- 
ger as a happy warrior, counting 
no personal costs, and, like men 
of this type, responding to the 
circumambient universe with 
laughter or tears as the moment 
moved Him. 

There are, moreover, historical 
difficulties, for the tribes of Israel 
and the ancient city of Jerusa- 
lem left incomplete records of 
their daily life. Major Dawley 
and his staff have studied at 
every available source the cus- 
toms, manners, costumes, and 
racial characteristics of the 
people they portray, and, as a 
result, one has confidence that 
their productions are honest, if 
not always historically exact. 

The four pictures now ready 
for distribution are: ‘Christ 
Confounds His Critics,” the 
story of the woman taken in 
adultery; “The Unwelcome 
Guest,” the incident in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee; 
“Forgive Us Our Debts,” taken from 
Matthew 18, 23-35; and “The Rich Young 
Ruler.” The first two, being of one-reel 
length, require fifteen minutes to be 
shown, and the third and fourth are of two 
reels. 

It is evident that the undertaking is 
a difficult one, for it attempts to deal in 
a nonsectarian, uncontroversial way with 
the most disputed of subjects. However, 
the following remarks by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, President of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America and 
pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church at Brooklyn, New York, show that 
the Foundation is on the right track: 

“The pictures, ‘Christ Confounds His 
Critics’ and ‘Forgive Us Our Debts,’ I 
find not only above criticism, but from the 
point of reverence, dignity, and artistry, 
they are most commendable productions 
to recommend to any church organi- 





JEAN DEL VAL AS CHRIST 


He portrayed the Savior in the group of films made by the 
Religious Motion Picture Foundation. 


zation as part of a Sunday service of 
worship. 

“T am impressed by the vividness of 
this method of portraying the Bible lessons 
and wish that it might be generally adopted 
both for adults and younger people in 
church and Sunday school work. In fact, 
I am so favorably disposed to their use 
that, in spite of the fact that I have 
never tolerated motion pictures in my 
church, I should like to use one of these 
films at the earliest possible date and 
follow it with the other three so far 
prepared.” 

Dean Howard C. Robbins, of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, said, on the 
occasion of the first showing of the pic- 
tures, that the event “may some time prove 
to have been a historic event in the work 
of the church in this country.” 

The tenderness and sincerity underlying 
the pictures are due very largely to Major 
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CHRIST PREACHING BEFORE THE TEMPLE 
A scene made by the Religious Motion Picture Foundation. 


Dawley, the producer. 
It is interesting to note 
that both the producer 
and chief actor served 
in the war, and they 
feel that the suffering 
they witnessed during 
that period has to a 
large measure enabled 
them to interpret the 
incidents of the New 
Testament with greater 
sympathy. Eight pro- 
fessional actors were in 
the cast. In the en- 
semble, a variety of na- 
tions were represented, 
including the United 
States, France, Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, Rus- 
sia, and Italy. 

“Any one familiar with the ordinary 
‘movie lot,’”” Major Dawley said, “would 
have been amazed at the atmosphere per- 
vading the barn that was our studio in 
Chatham. Even the little ragamuffins 
that we collected in the streets were 
filled with awe, and responded to the 
figure of Christ in a natural and touching 
way. We also had remarkable codperation 
from the churches in the town. In order to 
insure that our pictures would not show 


any sectarian bias, I 
formed a little group 
of the local clergy, who 
reviewed the pictures 
as they were completed. 
There was a Methodist, 
a Presbyterian, a Con- 
gregationalist, a Uni- 
tarian, an Episcopal- 
ian, a Catholic priest, 
and a Y. M. C. A. 
worker. Their advice 
was most helpful, and 
they were unanimous in 
saying that we had 
achieved our objective. 

“T was further struck 
by the attitude of the 
people who saw us ‘on 
location.’ Every mov- 





THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 
A scene in “The King of Kings.” 


ing picture director has had difficulty with 
the crowds that collect when he is making 
an outdoor scene. But I have had a very 
novel experience. Wherever we appeared, 
great numbers of people followed, coming 
in amazing numbers to locations that were 
removed from any dwellings, but watching 
from afar in an attitude of reverence. I 
remember one old fellow who removed his 
hat while we were taking one entire scene 
that had to be acted over and over again 
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while minor corrections 
were being made. 
Many of the women 
were on the verge of 
tears while watching 
these familiar  inci- 
dents. We were very 
happy to have with us 
as actors three students 
from the _ theological 
seminary at Madison, 
New Jersey, who fell 
very naturally into the 
spirit of the work. 
“The pictures are 
entirely without prece- 
dent. The average 
movie relies for its ef- 
fect upon lavish dis- 
play, whereas we con- 





JESUS AND MARY MAGDALENE 
A scene made by the Religious Motion Picture Foundation. 


centrated exclusively on the story. This 
course was dictated not so much by finan- 
cial limitations as by our desire to make 
worshipful pictures. The professional mov- 
ing picture critics, therefore, such as John 
Grierson, found themselves on unfamiliar 
ground in reviewing these pictures. But I 
am assured that the mass of people in 
this country will respond to the spiritual 
values portrayed.” 

The young Frenchman who played the 





BARABBAS OR JESUS? 


George Siegmann and H. B. Warner in “The King of Kings.” 


part of the Master has 
also said that the ex- 
perience was unique. 
“T come from a de- 
vout family,” he said, 
‘and after each scene 
I felt amazed at the 
naturalness with which 
the characterization of 
Jesus had come to me. 
In the picture, ‘Christ 
Confounds His Critics,’ 
the passage ‘Suffer lit- 
tle children to come 
unto Me’ is used. Usu- 
ally children are fright- 
ened by theatrical 








make-up, but the 
youngsters who ap- 
peared in this scene 
came running toward 
me without the slightest hesitancy, al- 
though they had not been reared in the 
professional tradition. I am convinced 
that while Christ felt great pity for 
human suffering, the dominant charac- 
teristic was not blind sympathy but 
rather constructive encouragement. After 
long consultation, we decided that the 
figure would be played not as a super- 
natural being, but rather as a man sen- 
sitive to the world’s sorrows, and at the 
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same time putting forward an inspired 
remedy for them. 

“My personal feeling is that we are 
only at the beginning of religious motion 
pictures and that these, to be successful, 
must be removed from commercialism. 
The average professional director cannot 
remove himself from his commercial set- 
ting, for he is obligated to his employer 
financially. Valid pictures will be made, as 
they were made at Chatham, by groups of 
actors who were inspired by the subject 
and considered salary as secondary.” 

Victor Echevarria, the art director, was 
responsible for the historic accuracy of the 
pictures. 

“The customs of the Holy Land,” he 
said, “have not changed perceptibly in 
the last 2,000 years, and therefore we 
turned to orthodox rabbis in New York 
and vicinity for a description of the man- 
nerisms of the people we portrayed. We 
had to find out, for example, how men em- 
braced each other on meeting; what orna- 
ments the high priests wore; the etiquette 
of leaving and en- 
tering a room, and 
all the essential de- 
tails of life in the 
time of Christ. 

“We took as au- 
thority on costumes 
the paintings by 
Tissot of the ‘Life 
of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ in the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
He is weak, how- 
ever, in architec- 
tural detail, for 
which I had to 
consult archeologic 
experts. Many of 
the leading stu- 
dents of these vari- 
ous phases of Bibli- 
cal history were 
questioned, with 
the result that the 
pictures are, so far 
as we could make 
them, authentic in 
every detail.” 





Of all those concerned in the undertak- 
ing, none have more clearly realized its 
scope than Mr. Harmon, who retired at 
the age of sixty from an active real estate 
business to devote himself to the solution 
of social and educational problems. 

“T am certain,” he told me, “that we 
can draw people into the churches and, 
by means of these pictures, open the minds 
of the congregation to the sermon. We 
have displayed these pictures in certain 
churches, where, without any advertising, 
the attendance has been doubled and in 
some instances quadrupled. 

“We know that simple, sincere pictures 
have a pulling power that cannot be over- 
looked. The further we go with our experi- 
ment, the more we are convinced that 
motion pictures have a real place in the 
spiritual life of the community. The four 
films that the Foundation has produced 
have already been used in more than three 
hundred church services throughout the 
country. They have also been employed 
at young people’s gatherings and in Sun- 
day schools. We 
have carried 
through thepioneer 
work. Our effort has 
been to blaze a trail 
that may gradually 
open the way for a 
larger service, di- 
rected by others, 
when the churches 
at large realize the 
immense potential- 
ities of religious 
motion pictures. 

““We have dem- 
onstrated that the 
people will go to 
church to see them. 
The responsibility 
then rests upon 
the clergy, already 
faced with a grow- 
ing public leth- 
argy, to embrace 
this means of driv- 
ing home the basic 


THE CRUCIFIXION truths of the 
As shown in “The King of Kings.” Bible.” 
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New Styles in Paper Money 


Uncle Sam is Making it Smaller and Easter to Spend 


THE GOVERNMENT is almost ready to 
issue a new size and new designs of paper 
money to replace that with which Amer- 


icans have done 
their buying for 
generations. Out go 
the old bills that 
grew out of thecur- 
rency needs of the 
Civil War and that 
have been the only 
paper money 
known by three 
generations of citi- 
zens. To take their 
place and probably 
to serve genera- 
tions to come, are 
to appear new 
notes, only two 
thirds as large, and 
with new pictures 
on their faces and 
backs. 

Already the press- 
es at the govern- 
ment money fac- 
tory are clanking 
industriously on 
the new issues, and 
already new bills 
are piling up by 
the ton in an ac- 
cumulated hoard. 
Soon there will be 
enough of them to 
meet the currency 
needs of a great 
nation—a ___ truck- 
load of paper 
money a day going 
out of Washington. 
Then the change 
will be made. 
When banks ask 
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for new currency to replace notes that 
have grown old or become soiled, they will 
receive the smaller size, and the larger 


size will be retired 
as fast as it comes 
in. 
All of this has 
come about in the 
interest of effi- 
ciency and econ- 
omy. The Bureau 
of Engraving and 
Printing is a fac- 
tory. Its business is 
to turn out paper 
money. It wants 
its product to be 
satisfactory and it 
wants to turn it 
out on a business- 
like basis. It began 
this manufacture 
of money sixty-six 
years ago. It de- 
veloped one sort of 
note after another 
as the demand in- 
creased. There 
came to be too 
many kinds of cur- 
rency. Many of 
them were anti- 
quated models. 
There was no prop- 
er relation  be- 
tween them. They 
were a hodge- 
podge. It was nec- 
essary to bring or- 
der out of chaos, 
simplification out 
of multiplication— 
to produce a 
thought-out 
scheme in place of 
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one that had come about by accident. A 
group of expert committees were appointed 
to study the various problems. 

There was the matter of the size of the 
money, for instance. Nobody knew why, 
in the beginning, it had been made in the 
old size. No study had ever been made to 
determine whether that size was right or 
wrong. The government had, however, 
gone through one interesting experience, 
to which its attention was constantly being 
called. It had been making the paper 
money for the Filipinos for more than 
two decades in a size two thirds as large 
as its own. American army officers, school 
teachers, tourists, had been going to the 
Philippines, using this smaller money, and 
returning enthusiastic over its greater con- 
venience. All maintained that it was hand- 
ier than our own larger size. So insistent 
were these people, that we asked our com- 
mittees for an opinion on the smaller size. 

These committees gathered information 
from many sources. Everywhere the ver- 
dict was the same. This was a more con- 
venient size than the old. It cramped the 
hands of the counters less, fitted into a nea- 
ter size of bill fold, went into the ordinary 
envelope without doubling, required less 
folding for a place in the vest pocket, took 
up less room in tills. It was, in fact, a 
handier size. It should be used. 

Changing the size of the money required 
new plates. This offered an opportunity 
for the redesigning and simplification that 
was so badly needed. There had been no 
thought-out plan in making the old money. 
The different notes had come into being 
at different times. There was no harmony 
in artistic treatment in the group. Many 
more varieties were printed than were 
necessary. The $10 note may be taken as 
an example. Five kinds of $10 notes were 
in circulation. One of them had the por- 
trait of A. J. Hendricl:s on it and one had 
that of Michael Hillegas—neither of whom 
was well known to the public. One had a 
picture of Andrew Jackson and another 
that of William McKinley. The fifth ex- 
hibited the humped back of an American 
bison. 

The idea in making over the money has 
been that it would be better if there were 
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only one design of $10 note. It would be 
easier for the public to identify that 
denomination. It would be easier for the 
government to manufacture it and keep 
the public supplied. So here is what hap- 
pened. In the place of all these miscellane- 
ous pictures now appearing on the faces of 
the $10 notes, there will be a single por- 
trait, that of Alexander Hamilton. In 
place of the different designs of backs for 
$10 notes, there will be only one design, 
the picture of the Treasury Building. 
Thus will simplification and a lack of con- 
fusion be brought about. 

The different designs in the $10 notes 
have each represented a different type 
of money, such as silver certificates, gold 
certificates, Federal Reserve notes, United 
States notes, National Bank notes. There 
are technical differences in these types 
that are of no special interest to the public, 
but that serve a purpose in their handling 
at the Treasury Department. These differ- 
ences in the new notes will be indicated 
by certain printed matter on their faces 
and a difference in the seal that is put on 
their faces after the printing is done. The 
public need pay no attention to these 
differences: to it, all bills of a given de- 
nomination may as well appear to be 
exactly alike. 

The central idea of the redesign is that 
the portrait of a famous man should be 
selected to represent each denomination. 
Every note of that denomination that is 
printed should carry that portrait. It 
should never appear on a bill of any other 
denomination. The whole money scheme 
would be very simple. The public would 
come to know the denominations by the 
pictures on them as well as by the 
figures in the corner. It would then not be 
so easy for a note raiser to letter in “100” 
on the corner of a $1 bill and pass it for the 
larger amount. 

There are eleven denominations of paper 
money now in circulation. Pictures have 
been selected for the new bills of these 
denominations. Designs have been decided 
upon for their backs. Most of them have 
been cut into the steel, the plates are made, 
and currency is now being printed. 

The $1 note will have the portrait of 
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WHERE UNCLE SAM PRINTS HIS PAPER MONEY 
The impressive western front of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing at Washington, D. C 


Washington, as at present. The design will 
be little changed. On the back will appear 
“ONE” in large letters. The purpose of 
this is to make it hard for the note raiser. 

The $2 note will have the portrait of 
Jefferson on its face and an engraving 
of Monticello on its back. 

The $5 note will have the portrait of 
Lincoln on the face and an engraving 
of Lincoln Memorial on the back. 

The $10 note will have a picture of 
Hamilton on the face and the Treasury 
Department on the back. 

The $20 note will have Andrew Jackson 
on. the face and the White House on the 
back. 

The $50 note will have Grant on the 
face and the Capitol on the back. 

The $100 note will have Franklin on the 
face and, probably, Independence Hall on 
the back. 

Thus far, it will be noted, all the notes 
have buildings on the back except the $1. 
The idea is to make it difficult to pass $1 
notes for the higher denominations by 
changing the numbers. Then, when we go 
into the denominations above $100, we 
abandon buildings and adopt a scheme of 
ornate backs. The purpose here is to pre- 


vent the raising of the notes below $100 to 
the big denominations. The public is ex- 
pected to learn that a building is evidence 
of a denomination not above $100. 

The $500 note carries the portrait of 
McKinley, the $1,000 note that of Cleve- 
land, the $5,000 that of Madison, and the 
$10,000 that of Chase. Each of these notes 
will have an ornate back. 

These eleven designs will take the place 
of about three times as many now being 
manufactured. Every one of them will be 
radically different in design as well as in 
size from those now in use, with the excep- 
tion of the $1 notes, the design of which is 
not greatly changed. 

First the redesigning of the currency, 
then the task of making the new models. 
This manufacture of the nation’s money 
is, in fact, an industry quite apart from all 
others. It is strange, in the first place, 
because it is based on an art known to few 
persons—that of steel engraving. It is 
strange, in the second place, because we 
deliberately manufacture this money in 
the most difficult way possible. By making 
it difficult for ourselves, we make it doubly 
difficult for the counterfeiter. The money 
is printed from engraved plates. Whoever 
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would print money closely like it must 
print it also from these engraved plates. 
The production of these plates outside of a 
highly equipped money-factory is quite 
impossible. 

Steel engraving was highly developed 
in those days before easier ways of pro- 
ducing pictures were discovered. The old 
steel engravings, from plates that were 
carved with infinite patience, and now 
rarely seen except in art galleries and mu- 
seums, are the evidence of their excellence. 
After the reproduction of pictures through 
photographic processes was developed, it 
became unnecessary to cling to this old 
and laborious art. It was abandoned. It 
exists almost nowhere in the world except 
in the manufacture of money by the Amer- 
ican method. 

In our outer office there hangs a portrait 
of Paul Revere. It is the picture, not of the 
dashing hero of the Battle of Lexington, 
careering wildly on his midnight ride, but 
of a dignified old gentlemen with lace at 
his neck and cuffs. It hangs here because 
Paul Revere was one of the first engravers 
of plates for the production of money in 
America. He made those from which the 
currency of the Provisional Congress of 
Massachusetts was printed, in 1775. 

Making over the plates for the new size 
of money is the biggest task that was ever 
thrust upon our engraving division. An 
idea of the tedium of the task may be 
gained if it is remembered that our most 
skillful engravers, working with diamond- 
tipped tools, spend months over a single 
detail like that of the face of Lincoln on the 
$5 note. When that face is done, the bit 
of steel goes to another engraver, whose 
specialty is borders. Then it goes to 
another, whose lettering is especially good. 
By the time it is finished, it is the work of 
five or more artists. Its production is an 
infinitely tedious and difficult task. The 
men who are capable of executing it simply 
do not exist outside the small groups that 
are developed for the purpose of money 
manufacture. The reproduction of these 
plates is, in fact, quite impossible to the 
counterfeiter. Every face and every back 
is developed by this tedious process. Each 
finished and hardened steel engraving be- 


comes a master die from which the plates 
are made for printing the money. 

Printing from these engraved plates is 
quite different from other printing. It is 
intaglio printing. It is not from raised 
surfaces but from depressions. The en- 
graver has cut his figures out of the steel 
as a boy carves his sweetheart’s name in 
the bark of a tree. The plate goes on a 
special, flat-bed press, face up. It must be 
so inked as to fill the depressions. Then the 
paper must be pressed down, with infinite 
care, on that inked surface. The result is 
this intaglio printing. 

Examine the face of Lincoln on the 
present $5 note. Observe that it stands out 
in relief from the paper as though it had a 
third dimension. That is the result ob- 
tained from intaglio printing. Photograph 
that picture and reproduce it by mechani- 
cal means and it loses its depth. It becomes 
flat. Anybody who has given these pictures 
a bit of attention can tell offhand that it 
is not genuine. Because of this, counter- 
feiting of American money is not highly 
successful. 

From the standpoint of the operation of 
a factory, the simplification of designs and 
the reduction of the number of models 
turned out will mean a great saving in 
making over the money. The biggest sav- 
ing, however, appears right where the 
money comes off the special presses that 
the government has developed for printing 
its money. This must be such careful 
printing that the operation of the presses 
and the employment of the plate printers 
is the dominant cost item. 

Under the old régime—the manufacture 
of the larger-sized money—each of the 
plates for the printing turned out eight 
bills at an impression. Under the new 
régime, steel plates and paper of the same 
size are used, but twelve bills are engraved 
on each plate; at each impression, twelve 
notes are turned out. This means that each 
press will turn out 12 notes where it 
turned out 8 before, 3,000 notes where it 
turned out 2,000 before, 1,000,000,000 
where it turned out 666,000,00e before. 
We have recently made up our budget for 
running the bureau during 1929. That bud- 
get calls for an expense cut of $1,500,000, 
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half of which will 
be due to this re- 
duction in the size 
of the money. 
When the scheme 
is in full opera- 
tion we shall save 
$2,000,000 a year. 

When this new 
money goes into 
circulation the user 
who has been ob- 
servant will notice 
another change in 
it that may be a 
surprise. The paper 
will be different. 
For many years we 
have been using a 
specially manufac- 
tured and distinc- 
tive money paper. 
It has been made 
of linen and cotton 
rags,usually in pro- 
portions around 75 
per cent. linen to 
25 per cent. cotton. 
Into this was intro- 
duced silk fiber, 
which made it dis- 
tinctive. Whoever will examine one of the 
old bills will see two streaks of these 
fibers running across it. They mean that 
this is government money paper, manu- 
factured for this express purpose, and for- 
bidden for any other use. If any citizen 
should be found with a sheet of this paper 
in his possession he would be promptly 
arrested. 

Those fibers in the money paper were 
long thought to be a protection against 
counterfeiting. The counterfeiters learned 
to imitate them so well, however, that 
they became an aid rather than a hin- 
drance. The public, seeing what appeared 
to be silk fiber in a bill, would accept it as 
genuine when it might not be. 

These colored fibers are not to appear 
in the new money—at least, they are not 
to appear in the old form. There is to be a 
little colored silk in the new paper, but it 
is to be chopped up fine and distributed 
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CASH ON HAND 


Checking up the currency in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 


throughout the pa- 
per. The particles 
can be seen all over 
it. It is thought 
that these gener- 
ally distributed 
bits of silk will be 
harder for the 
counterfeiter to 
imitate than those 
in the old paper 
have been. 

Another radical 
change in the pa- 
per money will be 
the disappearance 
of the yellow backs. 
Yellow- backed 
bills of the higher 
denominations are 
gold certificates. 
When the govern- 
ment takes in gold 
it issues these bills 
e in payment for it. 
The yellow on their 
backs has meant 
that they are re- 
deemable in gold. 
It has had the 
effect of setting 
them out from the other paper money, of 
making them appear to be more secure. 
As a matter of fact, all the government 
money is equally secure. So the yellow backs 
are to bediscontinued. In thenewcurrency, 
according to present plans, all faces will be 
printed in black and all backs in green. 

The American people call upon their 
government to supply them with about 
a billion notes a year, with which to trans- 
act their business. A billion notes of the 
old size would call for 1,565 tons of money 
paper. With the money produced in the 
new size, only 1,125 tons will be needed. 
Even the money from that amount of 
paper, however, bulks quite large. It would 
take fifty box cars to haul it. But there are 
118,000,000 prosperous purchasing per- 
sons to be kept in money and every pocket 
must be adequately supplied. Doing this 
is one of the fundamental functions of 
government. 
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A Champion of Evolution 


President Osborn of the American Museum of Natural History 


WALTER TITTLE 


WHEN I READ the endless list of honors 
and literary and scientific achievements 
of Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, president 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, my imagination pictured a stooped, 
wizened, parchment-skinned, bewhiskered 
ascetic, peering with dim eyes through 
thick glasses and living in the dusty 
knowledge of the past, a stranger to the 
joys of present life. 

But what a contrast is the reality! Here 
is a savant who has not lost, and never 
will lose, touch with the world of ordinary 
human beings. He has piled up such an 
impressive record of achievement because 
of his prodigious physical and mental en- 
ergy—a Roosevelt in the field of science. 
Tall, broad of shoulder, and of good pro- 
portions, this professor impresses the 
visitor as a man who would have made 
his mark in any age or any field. Kindly 
humor dances in his blue eyes and is audi- 
ble in his warm, rich voice. He talks to his 
visitor with knowledge and charm on any 
topic, and one forgets that here is one of 
our greatest living scientists who, with 
knowledge and personal contact, links this 
modern age to the great days of Darwin 
and Huxley. Let me in a few words sketch 
the making of this outstanding scientist. 

He was born at Fairfield, Connecticut, 
in 1857. His lineage is a distinguished one, 
going well back in American annals. His 
father was William Henry Osborn, a 
founder and for years president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The scientist’s 


early education was received at the 
Columbia Grammar School and Lyons 
Intercollegiate Institute in New York 
City, from which he went to Princeton, 
being graduated in the famous class of 
1877. Upon receiving his degree, he at 
once took up practical field work for the 
Museum of Geology and Archeology at 
Princeton, and soon after became leader of 
the paleontological section of the Univer- 
sity expeditions to Colorado and Wyoming 
in 1877 and 1878. 

Professor Osborn next turned to the 
studies of anatomy and histology at Belle- 
vue Medical College and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, both in New 
York City, then went to England to study 
embryology under Professor Francis Bal- 
four at Cambridge University. His next 
step was a course in comparative anatomy 
under Huxley in London, who honored 
the young scientist with his intimate 
friendship. In Huxley’s laboratory, one 
day, he met the great Darwin; this was 
his one contact with the father of evolu- 
tion, whose doctrines he was to defend so 
stoutly. From England he went to Coburg, 
Germany, to study the language, so neces- 
sary in science. Returning to America, he 
was appointed Professor of Natural Sci- 
ence at Princeton, and, in 1883, Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy. These posts 
he held for nine years. 

In 1891, he was called to Columbia Uni- 
versity to take the chair of biology and to 
organize the University’s zodlogical de- 
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partment. For nineteen years he was busy 
in this new sphere of action in constantly 
multiplying activities. In 1910, he retired 
from active service, but retained con- 
nection with the university as research 
professor of zodlogy, speaking as a repre- 
sentative of the university in all his pub- 
lished books and lectures. 

During these years at Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Osborn was also curator of the 
department of vertebrate paleontology at 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
From this beginning, his activities in the 
museum have constantly increased in scope 
as curator, administrator, and, since 1904, 
as head of that great institution. He has 
been a moving force in the expeditions 
that have gone far afield in all corners of 
the globe in search of fossil vertebrates, so 
that now the Museum has the world’s 
largest collection of these paleontological 
specimens. Many of the expeditions he 
has accompanied personally, and he has 
given generously from his own resources 
to the furtherance of this work. 

In the early stages of our talk, while I 
was making the accompanying portrait, 
Professor Osborn revealed his uncanny 
ability to trace the racial ancestry and, 
to some extent, mental characteristics of 
people from the shape of the skull and 
head, a natural result of his profound 
study of human evolution. This subject 
was suggested by a comparison of the 
heads of Joseph Conrad and Bernard 
Shaw, portraits of whom were hanging 
on my walls. He has often astonished ac- 
quaintances by telling them with great 
accuracy the racial strains from which 
they sprang, the country in which they 
were born, and often the exact locality of 
their natal or ancestral place. 

As a champion of evolution, Professor 
Osborn is in the direct line of Darwin 
through Huxley. His own original obser- 
vations have added much to the science, 
and his recent book, “Man Rises to Par- 
nassus,”’ completes a notable trilogy that 
contributes much new material to the sub- 
ject. 

Of great importance in studying the 
spiritual growth of early man are the 
specimens of his art that have come to 


light, sculptures of stone, ivory, bone, and 
wood that has been preserved by remain- 
ing-under water through the ages, skillful 
engravings upon the same materials, and 
wonderful frescos, drawings, and_bas- 
reliefs, the most notable of which have 
been found in caverns of southern France 
and Spain. 

The idea of a study of the esthetic 
growth of primitive man appealed enor- 
mously to me. 

:‘Have you been able to find the tech- 
nique of a single individual recurring from 
time to time?” I asked. 

“Tn various pictures or carvings in the 
same cavern, yes, but not in different 
localities,” he replied. 

“As the research continues, here is a 
task for a new Berenson,” I suggested. 
“Perhaps our museums will some day 
catalogue specimens as from the hand 
of the ‘ Master of Altamira,’ or the ‘Master 
of the Mastodon’s Tusk.’ In the rise of 
man to Parnassus, of course the ascent 
has not been steady. Certain periods in 
our more immediate past have been greater 
than the present one, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, the line of progress has been un- 
dulating. England was higher in the Vic- 
torian age than to-day, for instance, and 
Florence once represented the peak of 
civilization. Greece, from 600 to 300 B. C., 
was constantly on the rise, culminating in 
the highest peak of all. The conquests of 
Alexander ruined Greece, bringing a tide of 
Oriental sensuality into the Greek army. 
Oriental women may be mentioned as 
among the unhealthy influences that de- 
stroyed the sturdy fibre of the Greek 
soldiery, and it is suspected that Alexander 
himself died of dissipation. An idea also 
exists that the army brought back malarial 
fever into Greece, where it had not existed 
before. Both of these reasons may have 
contributed to the fall of Greece. 

“Always the history of nations records 
a rise to a peak and then a decline. It is 
one of the most interesting of the phe- 
nomena that confront us. As a rule, the 
causes are a moral decline, or conquest, 
or physical ones, such as disease. Each 
race that rises has had, necessarily, a long 
antecedent period of race improvement, 
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physical and cultural. If we read all the 
writers of England from Shakespeare 
down, we shall find an emphasis placed 
upon the importance of care in choice of 
wives. The necessity of careful marriage 
selection from both the physical and the in- 
tellectual standpoint is constantly stressed. 
In late years the good effect of this princi- 
ple has suffered, as the flower of England’s 
manhood was decimated by wars. 

“We are prone to regard racial evolu- 
tion as a thing of the past or of the dis- 
tant future, neglecting the present and 
the many influences that are with us, de- 
termining what the future will be. Iam a 
great enemy of the yellow press, especially 
the tabloids. These journals are destroying 
human morals and everything noble that 
man stands for. They have sold their souls, 
and are especially pernicious in their 
influence on the minds of children and 
young people. 

“Some time ago on Fifth Avenue I saw 
a case in point. A young Jewish girl was 
seeing her father off on the bus. They were 
nice looking people; the father was 
probably a clerk in a store. He kissed her 
good-by. It was a pretty scene. He handed 
her a tabloid newspaper before they part- 
ed; I could see in large type the headline: 
‘Ruth Loves Gray.’ I thought to myself, 
this father and daughter love each other, 
and yet he unconsciously hands her a dose 
of poison. She probably read it, and asked 
her mother what it all meant. We should 
have to search history to find the equal in 
brutality of the Snyder case, and to have 
Mrs. Snyder ennobled by the idea of a 
love for Gray can have only a terrible 
effect upon the minds and morals of the 
young readers. This is one of the under- 
mining influences in our own civilization. 
This is one of the ways of poisoning our 
families and rotting our racial fiber. 

“A gospel of license exists to-day, 
preached much in England, and taking 
root here, too. Its effect on children and 
on the home is disastrous. Any civilization 
that neglects the moral and physical 
health of the family is bound to fall. Dar- 
win’s idca about the strength of the species 
is founded upon two things: first, on the 
ability of the individual to survive, and, 


second, on his ability to reproduce his 
kind. The second law, on which depends 
the survival of the race, is forgotten by 
those champions of license, and by careless 
parents, and by many evolutionists as well. 
It is just as important as the first law, and 
far more important for the future. 

“Our greatest idea in the Museum of 
Natural History is to counteract the bad 
influences that exist to-day. We try to 
give something beautiful and true that is 
full of interest, that will command the 
attention of children. We strive more and 
more to bring beauty into the place. Many 
of the children that come there, see for the 
first time beauty, and the finer side of life, 
and get a perspective of ennobling things 
that they never dreamed of before, things 
not to be found or even touched upon in 
the schools. The system reaches all the 
youth of the entire city. It extends to five 
hundred schools and all their students, 
touching every school child in the city 
nine times each year. There has been con- 
siderable opposition from some of the 
trustees, but we have encouraged and 
strengthened the educational program, 
with the great help that comes to us from 
the city and the state. 

“This leads to the development of 
moral qualities, and the very basis of the 
survival of all our institutions. Of these in- 
stitutions, one of the most vital importance 
is marriage. In marriage, no system that 
does away with mutual responsibility, self- 
sacrifice, and codperation can survive. I 
do not believe in the new ideas of marriage. 

“A very interesting scientific fact is 
that in primitive societies every un- 
civilized child, mother, and family is pro- 
tected, from an instinctive sense that the 
future of the tribe depends on the rising 
generation. The same is true with us, the 
only difference being that we have higher 
ideals to foster and promote—genius, 
talent, civic virtues, social codperation 
—rather than the problem of producing 
fighters only. A system like that of Russia, 
which neglects these sustaining elements 
bred by close family life, cannot survive. 
In the history of every civilization, the 
prelude to downfall is neglect of the 
sanctity of married life, decay of fidelity 
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between men and their wives, and failure 
of them to. bring up children well. 

“ American, English, and French civiliza- 
tions will not be different from those of 
Greece and Rome. Their stories will be 
exactly the same. We shall come to our 
fall, absolutely. No civilization is built 
upon laws of its own making, temples, 
public buildings, and things of that sort, 
but upon its national character. Anything 
that assails this is extremely dangerous. 
For centuries, France had dissolute courts 
and upper classes of society, and as these 
strata tended to die out they were fed 
from virtuous under classes. But France, 
to-day, feels the drain upon this sustaining 
class, of the war and the falling birth rate. 
They are approaching the danger point, 
and the nation must suffer severely. 

“Tn other words, my idea of consistent 
evolution is this: that man must not only 
think of the present, but his greatest con- 
cern must be for the future. His judgment 
of all existing institutions must be: What 
will be the effect upon the future, con- 
structive or destructive? In my opinion, 
the prevailing attitude among people of 
the present is, ‘Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die!’ or, as the 
dissolute French monarch put it, ‘After 
me, the deluge!’ I believe in the mainte- 
nance of all the upbuilding old institutions 
that tend to establish and maintain a 
strong and persistent race. The Christian 
religion embodies the best teaching to 
attain this end, compared with all other 
religions. 

“A great difficulty with marriage at 
present is an economic one that seems 
to grow constantly worse. We have in- 
stitutions like the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the various Jewish societies, 
and others that lend valuable assistance 
to the individual. We should also have 
societies to assist young married couples, 
as expenses usually mount after marriage, 
and one of the two usually ceases to be an 
earner. Then, too, eventualities are,almost 
sure to arise that make expenses assume 
appalling proportions. 

“Evolution is an important and inter- 
esting study, but to the average mind the 
word is liable to conjure up only a vision 


of apes in trees. I should like to present 
the fact that it is a force constantly work- 
ing among us in the present, and unless we 
heed its laws we can expect only disaster. 
Another reason for the decline of Greece 
was that the best women of the race, in- 
stead of devoting themselves to its up- 
building as mothers, became the mistresses 
of the great men of the time. 

“There is a popular notion that evolu- 
tionists are atheists, and devoid of moral 
precepts. The facts contradict this abso- 
lutely. The truth is exactly the reverse. A 
man who thoroughly understands evolution 
in all its bearings is inevitably a moralist. 
The penalties of license are all too apparent 
to him. A more brilliant future for the 
race without morals is inconceivable. Bad 
morals strike at the roots of family life, 
and without healthy family life improve- 
ment of the race cannot be maintained. 
And the race cannot stand still. It must 
go either forward or backward. Sturdy 
and virtuous sons and daughters are an 
absolute necessity to race progress, and 
only the best of family training can 
produce them.” 

“Marriage has varied greatly in its 
forms, however, throughout the ages,” 
I suggested. “Didn’t certain civilizations 
thrive with a marital basis very different 
from the present one?” 

“Customs have varied,” was the reply, 
“but during the periods of greatest prog- 
ress monogamy was the rule. The real 
ascent has always been from polygamy to 
monogamy. There has been no sustained 
ascent with polygamy, proving that the 
latter cannot be resorted to without de- 
cline. Certain glib moralists—or immoral- 
ists, rather (several of whom I might 
name)— would bring a decline in our civili- 
zation very quickly if their advice were 
followed. The Mormons had the most suc- 
cessful form of polygamy that has been 
known, perhaps, but they had a very 
strict system, and finally abandoned it. 
This is proof that they knew it could be 
bettered. They evidently knew that only 
monogamous races survive and rise.” 

“Tn condensed form, then, what are 
the most necessary things to’ bring the 
race to Parnassus?” I asked. 
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“Raise all ideals, physical and moral, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, by example and 
precept, and encourage eugenic marriage. 
Give to the rising generation a sense of 
responsibility about it. They need sound 
physical qualities for maternity and pa- 
ternity. A great trouble is that physical 
and spiritual qualities are not too often 
joined. Goethe was one of the greatest 
examples of spiritual and _ intellectual 
genius, but he had no high moral attri- 
butes, as regards family life, so his line 
died out. Many have had genius without 
morals, like Shelley and Byron. The result 
is that, when a country has a high per- 
centage of moral degradation, the family 
is neglected ard a high position cannot 
be maintained. They may flash up into 
a great period, but quickly decline. 

“In individualism, there are two more 
or less conflicting elements. Individual 
cultivation, and a passion to give to the 
individual every possible opportunity, are 
often balked by the fact that racial in- 
stinct is frequently in total conflict with 
the individual, so that great families and 
great races that survive are those that have 
a real regard for posterity and future gen- 
erations.” 

Professor Osborn told me a bit about 
his methods of writing. Observation has 
become a constant habit with him. It is 
the first step in his procedure in writing, 
though many of the observations stored 
away are put to use only after the passage 
of many years. He has a passion, too, for 
creative writing, and begins by putting 
his facts together, and making his induc- 
tions. One of his greatest reasons for want- 
ing to write is the desire he has to share his 
observations and inductions with others. 
He has never written a single book or 
article not preceded by his own personal 
investigation of the facts, and based upon 
his own conclusions. 

Two incidents that give a glimpse of the 
lighter and refreshingly human side of the 
man come to me. On his second visit to 
my studio, I arrived from another appoint- 
ment a few minutes late, and started up 
the two flights of stairs rather quickly. 

“Take your time, take your time!” he 


called in a laughing voice, and then began 
reciting as I arrived some verses from 
Thackeray, extolling the bliss to be had in 
a cosy retreat, at the top of some stairs, 
where books, an easy chair, and an old 
lounging jacket, flavored with tobacco 
smoke, awaited the fortunate proprietor. 
This he followed with another from 
“Cambridge Fly Leaves,” equally pat in 
verbally converting a studio apartment 
into a paradise. He is living proof that sci- 
ence is real romance, if one is sufficiently 
astute to discover it. 

In speaking of the great progress that 
the American Museum of Natural History 
has made, Professor Osborn expressed 
gratitude for financial aid and codperation 
that he has received from the city govern- 
ment. 

“My relations with the various city 
governments have been most happy, be- 
ginning with Mayor Van Wyck, then Low, 
McClellan, Mitchel, then extremely 
friendly relations with Hylan, and cul- 
minating at present with our very lively 
and attractive Mayor Walker. Throughout 
this entire period, I have enjoyed the con- 
fidence and financial support of successive 
city governments through demonstration 
of the unrivaled opportunities that the 
museum has to offer to the city child, with 
the almost unbelievable extension of its 
educational system. 

“Mr. Walker is an intelligent man, and 
has a clever wit. I was dining with him 
the other night, and after the dinner, 
part of the Martin Johnson film depicting 
wild animal life in the jungles of Africa 
was shown. The film closed with the 
charge of a lion, directly at the camera, 
and stopped abruptly as the camera men 
had to flee for their lives. Mayor Walker- 
turned to me and remarked: 

“T just couldn’t have stood there! I’m 
too nervous!” 

“No, no!” I replied, “that would never 
have bothered you. You have had the 
Tammany tiger to deal with all your 
life!” 

“But there’s a difference,” he smiled. 
“The Tammany tiger has always been 
behind me!” 











Science Measures Morals 


Its Aim is to Eliminate the Liar and the Cheat 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


EVER SINCE Adam and Eve made a 
moral success of one boy and a moral 
failure of the other, the training of children 
in character has been one of the chief 
concerns of parents. Whole libraries have 
been written on how to build character. 
Wise men of all ages have created maxims 
about character—many of them supposed 
to be direct from heaven. All the religions 
of the world are inspired with the ideal of 
character education. People have been 
whipped, burned, hanged, electrocuted, 
preached to, lectured, and subjected to 


. every other form of torture, with a view to 


impreving either their character or that of 
others who might profit by their example. 
Character education has always been the 
ultimate goal of all education. 

In our day, hundreds of millions of 
dollars are being expended in trying to 
make people good. Within the past few 
years, organizations for teaching character 
to our youth have sprung up like mush- 
rooms. Such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Junior Red Cross, 
Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, Knight- 
hood of Youth, and many others, as well as 
our Sunday schools, have been setting up 
programs of moral education. They are 
all inspired with a well-nigh holy zeal for 
improving the moral behavior of their 
members, and their excellent results are 
loudly proclaimed. 

Do all of these vast efforts do anybody 
any good? Do they make people actually 
better or worse? We are forced to make the 
startling confession that nobody actually 
knows. 

In proof of this, let us ask ourselves a 
few straight-from-the-shoulder questions 
to see what we really know about character 
education. Every parent, every sponsor 
and backer of these varied systems of so- 


called character education, every organiza- 
tion and individual interested in develop- 
ing a true science of living, is interested 
in any answers that science can give to 
these all-important questions. It has been 
assumed, until recently, that the answers 
always would be favorable to character 
development: 

Does the teaching of an ideal to an in- 
dividual before he has himself gone 
through the experiences that caused the 
ideal to grow up in the minds of his teach- 
ers cause him to incorporate that ideal 
into his own behavior, or does it cause 
merely sentimental introversion and day- 
dreaming, with a resulting weakening of 
his character? 

Does requiring a pledge promote the 
sense of honor or a disintegration of the 
sense of honor? 

_ Does the giving of prizes and rewards 
for good deeds promote habits of honor and , 
kindness, or of subterfuge and hypocrisy? 

Does requiring a child to keep a record of 
its good deeds make it virtuous, or prig- 
gish? Or does it teach the value of success- 
ful lying? 

Does rigid discipline, such as that of 
military schools and camps, promote self- 
control or dependence on external props 
and commands? 

Does the learning of the “rules of the 
game” and the enforced practice of fair 
play in athletics make more moral citizens, 
or merely more self-satisfied citizens? 

Nobody knows the complete answer to a 
single one of these and a thousand other 
similar questions. Yet we are spending 
untold millions every year in the assump- 
tion that the answers are simple and obvi- 
ous, and all to our own liking, whatever 
our notions and prejudices, not to mention 


. our vested interests, about them may be. 
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THE SCIENTISTS WHO MEASURED MORALS 


Professors Mark A. May of Yale (left) and Hugh Hartsharne of Teachers College, Columbia 
University (right). 


In view of this chaotic situation, it is 
to the credit of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research of New York City 
that it has within the last four years car- 
ried to an advanced stage an extensive 
research in an endeavor to answer a few 
of these questions by the use of scientific 
tools and experimental methods. I am ex- 
pressing merely my own personal enthusi- 
asm when I say that it seems to me that 
this research marks an epoch, or at least 
the beginning of an epoch, in the moral 
history of mankind. 

I esteem it, therefore, a genuine honor 
to have been designated to report this re- 
search in non-technical language through 
the medium of the WorLD’s Work, by 
the Executive Secretary of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, Galen 
M. Fisher, and his colleagues and ad- 
visers in the Institute. These include 
Drs. Paul Monroe and Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and other eminent educators, 
My report is also made possible by the 


codperation of the two investigators them- 
selves, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Mark A. May, of Yale University, who 
have carried the research to such a dis- 
tinguished success. 

The research is known as “The Char- 
acter Education Inquiry.” The first results 
are just being published by the Macmillan 
Company. The inquiry has been extended 
and funds granted for a five-year instead 
of a three-year research, as was originally 
planned. The first volume is entitled 
“Studies in Deceit.”” Other volumes will 
show, dealing with other aspects of char- 
acter. Every educator, social worker, 
parent, and minister will find these vol- 
umes fundamental source books in char- 
acter education for many years to come. 

The investigators decided that the most 
basic research they could make would be 
to devise methods of research. They there- 
fore concentrated their first efforts upon 
devising methods and statistical instru- 
ments for measuring: trends in conduct, 
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and for measuring the results of any 
special system for improving human be- 
havior, or of agencies that may cause de- 
terioration. 

The first point of attack was the study 
of the tendencies in school children to lie, 
cheat, and steal. Psychologists had already 
devised fairly successful methods for 
measuring the results of teaching the three 
R’s to Johnny and Mary. But when it 
comes to measuring whether or not Johnny 
and Mary are getting to be bigger liars, 
cheaters, and thieves as they grow older, 
and whether this or that method of char- 
acter training makes them better or worse, 
few measurements of much value existed 
when these students began. 

The immediate objective was not to 
analyze motives and ideals, but to measure 
the amount of deception and the strength 
of the tendencies to deceive that exist in 
ordinary situations among children from 
about eight to sixteen years of age, both 
at home and in school. The investigators 
were careful not to place any special 
temptations before the children, and did 
not have in mind to catch any particular 
child. The idea was to measure tendencies 
of classes and groups. Of course they did 
detect the lying, cheating, and stealing of 
each child. They then added all this to- 
gether and made a combined lying, cheat- 
ing, and stealing score, or “honesty in- 
dex,” for the class as a whole. They were 
thus able in the end to say, “The honesty 
index of class 7B is 70, of class 8A is 
55, and so on. These were not the exact 
terms and figures used, but they illustrate 
the results. 

It is impossible to describe in detail all 
of the twenty-odd tests of the three types 
of deception measured—namely, lying, 
cheating, and stealing—that these authors 
devised. The tests were given to 10,865 
school children, ranging from eight to six- 
teen years of age, in many types of schools 
—public, private, progressive, old-fashion- 
ed, rich, and poor. Some of the schools 
were in congested districts, some were 
attended by children mostly of foreign 
parentage of all types of occupation, races, 

and nationality. A few of the schools were 
orphanages. Most of the schools were in 


the East, but some were in a mid-western 
city of 200,000. 

The detection of fraud has always been 
of fascinating interest, and some of the 
devices they used for catching the de- 
ceivers are as thrilling to a student of psy- 
chology as are those of Sherlock Holmes. 
However, the authors had to use such 
highly intricate mathematical calculations 
in order to interpret their results that it 
may be that the general reader, in per- 
using these volumes, will find, as Bill Nye, 
the humorist, found in reading Webster’s 
Dictionary, that the plot is sometimes 
difficult to follow. 

On a number of tests the problems were 
steeply graded in difficulty, and they 
found that a pupil who cheated when it 
took a lot of trouble to cheat, would also 
cheat when it was easier to do so. That is, 
if he cheated at a certain point of difficulty 
or resistance, he cheated all the way 
down the scale of difficulty. He did not 
suddenly begin to cheat at a high point 
of resistance. It is important to under- 
stand this in order to see clearly what 
the authors mean by “measuring the 
tendency to deceive.” 

Some other tests were used called “The 
Improbable Achievement Tests.” One of 
these, first devised by Dr. Paul F. Voelker, 
now President of Battle Creek College, 
consists of a number of small circles ar- 
ranged in a large ring on a sheet of paper. 
The test is to take a pencil and, with eyes 
closed, put as many dots as possible in 
each one of these circles, going around 
the ring in serial order. Any high degree 
of success is ample proof that the subject 
peeped. 

A number of puzzles also were used as 
tests—puzzles that looked simple but in 
reality were very difficult. The child who 
solved them too easily plainly cheated. 

Among the tests that were in many ways 
the most significant were what are called 
the “Institute of Educational Research 
Achievement Tests,” abbreviated as the 
“T. E. R.” tests. These had been devised 
under the supervision of Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike for testing intelligence. They were 
so used in this research that they tested 
both intelligence and deception at the 
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same time. They consist chiefly of simple 
problems in arithmetic, sets of mixed-up 
words, from which the pupil has to make 
completed sentences, known as “com- 
pletion tests”; also tests of information, 
and tests of word knowledge and vocabu- 
lary. 

The I. E. R. tests were first given with- 
out supervision. Then later another set, 
of almost precisely equal difficulty, was 
given under strict supervision. In the case 
of the vocabulary test, the children took 
the second trial home. If they brought back 
the paper with a much higher score than 
the first one had made, it was proof they 
had received help or had used the dic- 
tionary. The same method was used to 
discover the classroom cheaters on these 
tests. Another set of tests was used to 
catch those who cheated in athletic con- 
tests. 

In order to measure the stealing type 
of deception, one device was to give the 
children a puzzle to solve by arranging 
a number of coins in a certain way in a 
small pasteboard box. When the children 
returned the boxes there seemed to be no 
way by which the box used by each child 
could be identified, but they were secretly 
marked. As a result some children stole 
some of the coins. 

Drs. Hartshorne and May also measured 
the lying type of deception in its two main 
forms: first, lying to escape disapproval or 
punishment; and, second, lying to gain 
approval or reward. 

One method for finding the first type 
of liars was for the examiner to return 
some time after a class had passed the first 
set of tests and pass out a sheet with a 
number of questions, such as the following: 
First, Did you ever cheat on any sort of 
tests? Second, Did you copy any answers 
from the keys? Since exact records had 
been kept of all the cheaters and non- 
cheaters on the test in question, the liars 
were easily detected. From this data an 
“honesty score” or “truthfulness index” 
could readily be calculated for each pupil. 

Elaborate statistical and mathematical 
methods were used to make sure that these 
tests and scores had high “reliability” 
and “validity.” By reliability is meant 


that if you give the same type of tests at 
different times you get very similar re- 
sults. By validity is meant that you are 
really measuring the thing you claim to 
measure. 

As to reliability, the tests proved to be 
as reliable as ordinary intelligence tests. 
As we shall see later, what a pupil does 
on one test does not predict what he will 
do on any other’ test. But if a child had 
been tested with ten of the tests, it could 
safely be predicted what that child would 
do on the average on the ten remaining 
tests. For example, on the I. E. R. tests, if 
a cheating score were given to an individual 
in terms of the number of times he would 
cheat in ten opportunities, the examiner, 
by proper calculations, would not be 
wrong more than about six times out of 
10,000. Any court of justice would prob- 
ably be satisfied with this degree of prob- 
ability. 

The tests appear to have high validity 
—that is, they really measure deception. 
This was determined in many ways. If a 
child deceives on thirty such tests there 
is evidence that in the next thirty oppor- 
tunities he will cheat from twenty to 
thirty times. 

It is one thing to find out that some 
children cheat, lie, and steal, while others 
in the same situation do not, but it is 
quite another thing to find out why. Such 
an undertaking is staggering even to the 
imagination, let alone to practical efforts 
to measure the causes in an experimental 
way. The investigators did not attempt to 
unravel the tangled skein of inner motiva- 
tions to deception. They did, however, 
attack the immense problem of finding to 
what extent cheating, lying, and stealing 
are associated with those social and 
biological facts of human life that have 
been supposed from time immemorial to 
affect human conduct. They made numer- 
ous calculations to discover how closely 
deception in the situations studied, was 
associated with the following facts of life: 

Age, sex, intelligence, physical condition, 
emotional condition, occupation of parents, 
cultural background, family life (happy or 
unhappy, etc.), race and nationality, re- 
ligion, school grade, retardation in school, 
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attendance at school, school achievements, 
association of friends, sociability, sug- 
gestibility, attendance at motion pictures, 
work and play, deportment, and motives 
(various types). 

The girls almost uniformly cheated 
more than the boys on tests taken home. 
The authors believe this was due to the 
stronger desire of girls to make good in 
school rather than to an inferior sense of 
honor. In classroom, athletic, and party 
tests both were alike in cheating. On the 
lying tests, the girls had conspicuously 
higher scores than the boys. The lying 
test was a series of seventy-two questions 
about the observance of conventional re- 
quirements. Perhaps, therefore, the girls 
could truthfully answer more of these ques- 
tions in the affirmative than could the 
boys. It seems certain that the girls either 
lied more, or had more conventional stand- 
ards. As the authors themselves say, “The 
fair sex may take its choice of these 
alternatives.”’ Likewise, age seems to make 
little if any difference within the school 
grades five to eight. 

Perhaps there is no belief more deep- 
seated in the public mind than that men 
and women of high ability and genius 
are of doubtful morals. In so far as this 
study indirectly relates to that problem, 
it indicates the contrary. In the situations 
under experiment, stupidity and deception 
went together. On the general average, 
the more stupid the pupils were, the more 
they stole, cheated, and lied; the more in- 


telligent they were, the higher were their © 


average scores for honesty. 

The reader must continually recall that 
all these results are only averages, and 
just because they are averages there are 
many exceptions to the average rule. Some 
pupils of low intelligence ranked high in 
honesty, and some of the brightest pupils 
ranked low. By and large, however, the 
brighter pupils, either being more cautious, 
or having more of what we might term 
common sense, or greater emotional sta- 
bility, or better home training, or other 
factors that are usually associated with in- 
telligence, cheated the less. 

The athletic contests gave a rough index 
of each child’s physical condition. One 
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would suppose that the weaker pupils 
might cheat more than the strong, in 
order to make a good showing; but there 
was no evidence that the weaker children 
compensated for their handicap by falsifi- 
cation. 

The children were tested for emotional 
stability by a long series of questions— 
such as, What are you afraid of? What 
teachers have you disliked? In this way a 
“neurotic index,” similar to the one that 
was worked out for the soldiers during the 
war, was given to each child. It was found 
that those with a high neurotic index 
tended to cheat somewhat more than did 
the most honest group. 

One of the most surprising discoveries 
was that the occupation of the. parents 
had a very consistent relation to the 
honesty of the children. The parents were 
divided into four groups, as follows:: 
first, professional, large business, ac- 
countants, architects, physicians, teachers; 
second, small business, foremen, highly 
skilled labor; third, skilled labor—plumb- 
ers, electricians, plasterers, mechanics; 
and fourth, unskilled laborers. 

The children of the first group stand out 
conspicuously as the most honest. The last 
three groups were very much alike in the 
work done at home, but in this test the 
first group was distinctly above the 
average. 

Likewise, in some of the cheating tests 
that required doing tasks with eyes closed, 
the first group was far above the average 
of the others in honesty. Just why the 
children of a plumber or small business 
man should be less honest in keeping 
their eyes closed than are the children of 
bankers or physicians, can be only theoret- 
ically argued, but the fact that they were 
so, in these situations, was indicated by 
the tests. Part of the difference is no doubt 
due to the higher intelligence of the upper 
groups, but even with this allowed for, the 
difference in honesty was nearly three 
times as great as the difference in intelli- 
gence would account for. The authors sug- 
gest that occupational customs, the con- 
versation of the father and his associates, 
and what might be termed trade morale, 
play a part in determining standards of 
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honesty in various occupations. But, 
whatever the cause, the differences in 
honesty were real differences. 

The old controversy as to whether a 
man’s character is due to heredity or to 
environment, or both, was of course met 
with. This research could not answer so 
complex a problem, but it threw some 
light upon it. Brothers and sisters were 
found to resemble one another in intelli- 
gence. Evidence was given to show that 
this likeness cannot be wholly accounted 
for by the fact that brother and sister 
have the same home influence. The like- 
ness was explained in part, at least, by the 
fact of common heredity—that is, by 
common inborn tendencies or weaknesses. 

Summing up many statistical tables, the 
authors conclude that the tendency to de- 
ceive is about as much an inherited char- 
acteristic, and about as closely related 
to one’s parents and ancestors, as is one’s 
general intelligence. Almost everybody 
admits that bright parents are more likely 
to have bright children than are stupid 
parents and mo- 
rons, and that a 
bright boy or girl 
is more likely than 
the average to have 
a bright brother or 
sister. Our re- 
searchers found 
that honesty and 
dishonesty ran in 
families in about 
the same manner. 

The research 
does not answer 
dogmatically the 
question: Do some 
races of people and 
the immigrants 
from some nations 
lie and cheat more 
than others? The 
children did not 
represent a com- 
plete sample of any 
one race or foreign 





In one of these, the Jews showed a slightly 
higher tendency to deceive than would be 
expected from their level of intelligence; 
but in the other school the Jews were less 
deceptive than any of the other four races 
tested. In one of the schools, the Scan- 
dinavians cheated less—far less—than the 
Americans, Germans, British, and Jews, 
all of which racial groups, in that com- 
munity, happened to be of a higher econ- 
omic level. It is clear, therefore, that no 
broad general conclusions as to the hon- 
esty of different races can be drawn from 
this research. 

One of the finest things that came out 
was that in some schools there would be a 
particular teacher whose classes ran dis-. 
tinctly higher for honesty than did others 
in the same building. The authors became 
convinced that these exceptional cases were 
due chiefly to the fine personal influence of 
the teacher. In one school where the 
pupils were very dishonest, they passed the 
following year under one of these superior 
teachers. Within a single year this class 
changed from the 
most dishonest to 
the most honest 
class in the build- 
ing. 

Some classes are 
known as the 
“best” or “worst” 
in the school from 
year to year. The 
authors found this 
was chiefly due to 
a kind of group 
morale, a sort of 
children’s code that 
grows up from 
many causes and 
often becomes a 
dominant factor in 
the behavior of the 
children. 

Three groups 
were intensively 
studied to find out 
the influence upon 





nationality. Only 
two schools were 
studied intensively. 
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A noted educator of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who aided in the work of measuring the 
honesty of school children. 


honesty of various 
handicaps—such 
as bad homes, 
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quarreling parents, and a number of other 
factors—when combined in one unified 
score. The three groups were designated as 
follows: the honesty group—those who 
were entirely honest; the dishonesty group 
—those who were dishonest and lied about 
it; the confessing group—those who were 
dishonest and, when asked, confessed. 

An enormously ingenious handicap score 
was worked out for each pupil in these 
groups. The character of the homes was 
scored by an elaborate system, and also 
the home atmosphere—the way the par- 
ents got along with each other, how they 
dealt with the child, and the like. One 
way of getting at the home atmosphere 
was a “good manners test.”’ The pupil was 
asked to score as “true” or “false” such 
statements as the following: 

“Tf soup is too hot, blow on it.” “In 
helping yourself to sugar, use your own 
spoon.” “A boy should not detain a girl to 
talk on the sidewalk.” “When not in use 
the teaspoon should be (1) left in teacup, 
(2) placed on the table, or (3) placed on 
the saucer.” 

The answer to these questions gave an 
insight into the child’s home life. Those 
with good manners cheated slightly the 
less. They were also rated for the handicap 
score on a great many other things, such 
as health, intelligence, religion, and the like. 

A few of the findings were the following: 
It was no handicap in being honest whether 
a child came from a Catholic, Jewish, or 
Protestant home. Taken as a whole, the 
confessors showed the lowest intelligence, 
the lowest deportment in school, the 
poorest homes, the worst parents, and the 
lowest neighborhood. The dishonest group, 
in these respects, stand in between the 
confessors and the honest. It seems curious 
that the confessors had the worst home 
sutroundings, and were of slightly lower 
intelligence. The reader must understand 
that there were a good many exceptions: 
some beautifully honest children came 
from miserable surroundings, and some big 
liars and cheaters from the best surround- 
ings. Put in percentages, however, 29 per 
cent. of the honest had no handicaps at all, 
while only 2 per cent. of the dishonest were 
without handicaps of some kind, and 
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every one of the confessors labored under 
handicaps. Stated in another way, out of 
seventeen possible handicaps, the honest 
children averaged two and a half apiece, 
the dishonest four and one half, and the 
confessors six and one fourth. 

Children who attended movies more 
often than once a week were found to be 
more dishonest than children who attend 
less. This did not prove that the pictures 
caused the dishonesty. It may indicate 
that such children have less home super- 
vision, and many other things. 

Here are some other findings: “‘ Sociable” 
children were neither more or less honest 
than “unsociable” children. Private school 
children were somewhat more honest than 
public school children of the same social 
level. Schools with progressive methods 
had somewhat more honest children than 
had schools with old-fashioned methods. 
Everywhere the atmosphere of the home 
and the sympathy and understanding of 
the parents were strong influences upon the 
honesty or dishonesty of the children. 

Are Protestant Sunday school children 
more honest than other children? A real 
study was made of this question. There 
was no great difference between the two, in 
the samples studied. Those who attended 
regularly were no more honest than those 
who went occasionally, and those who had 
attended a number of years were no more 
honest than those who had attended a 
short time. This does not even attempt to 
evaluate the entire significance of the 
Sunday school, nor does it describe all 
the Sunday school children in the country. 
It merely shows the great necessity for 
further study. A sample of Jewish children 
who had both Sunday and week-day re- 
ligious teaching was also studied. The 
several hundred children in this sample 
were no more honest on the tests than 
were those without this supposed advan- 
tage, although the religious teaching may 
have had other results of the greatest 
value. 

A number of organizations have recently 
introduced into many schools systems for 
teaching character. Our authors studied 
two of these, which they call “System X”’ 
and “System Y.” In System X, each child 
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kept a daily record of certain good deeds, 
including truth telling. The child was re- 
warded for a good record by being pro- 
moted from rank to rank. The research dis- 
closed the startling fact that the ones that 
got the highest record and advanced the 
fastest, cheated the most. The average 
progress of a pupil in the System X was one 
button, or one rank, per term. The aston- 
ishing fact was disclosed that those who 
moved at this regular pace, cheated the 
least, while those who moved either slower 
or faster cheated the most. It was further 
found that those who had been in the 
organization the longest were the greatest 
cheaters. It was not clear whether this 
was because the organization unconscious- 
ly promoted the most proficient liars, 
or whether the system made them more 
proficient liars. At least no generally bene- 
ficial effects in inducing honesty were 
found to flow from this method. 

There are a number of other organiza- 
tions that endeavor to build character by 
the use of scout craft, civic activities, and 
interesting and wholesome ways of occupy- 
ing the leisure time of boys and girls. The 
lore of the Indian, the pioneer, and the 
knight is variously used, often with great 
emotional power and literary beauty. One 
of these methods, here termed “System 
Y,” was especially studied. The authors 
sum up their investigation of the be- 
havior of members of System Y with this 
significant statement: 

“We can only conclude that in these 
places, this widely used agency for moral 
education, whatever its effects may be else- 
where, is either neutral or deleterious with 
regard to one of its major aims, namely, 
the teaching of honesty. This conclusion 
must at once be supplemented, however, 
for System Y as for System X and the re- 
ligious schools, by the caution that in other 
ways it may be having a vasi influence for 
good. But, with Y as with X and the rest, 
these other objectives also must some day 
pass through the refining fire of scientific 
measurements.” 

What, then, are the main conclusions 
of this great research? The first obvious 
demonstration is that moral behavior is a 
thing that can be measured. The second is 


that the effects upon moral behavior of 
various agencies and methods of teaching 
can likewise be measured. 

Conduct and character are not, of 
course, the same thing, but this research 
shows that conduct, at least, is just as 
definitely subject to being measured and 
weighed as are other facts of nature. This 
certainly marks a significant advance in 
man’s control over his own conduct and 
destiny, which is surely the final end and 
aim of all science. 

The third outstanding demonstration is 
what the authors call “the specific nature 
of conduct,” or the “specificity of conduct.” 
By this they mean, first, that conduct is 
learned, and, second, it is learned with refer- 
ence to particular situations. When a child 
lied or cheated on one test, it did not prove 
what he would do on the next test. A man 
may lie and cheat in one situation and be 
horrified at the thought of lying and cheat- 
ing in some other situation. The man who 
cheats his banker to pay his gambling debts 
because he considers them “debts of 
honor” is a typical example. In other 
words, as these authors put it, honesty 
and dishonesty are “functions” and out- 
comes of the particular situation in which 
they are exhibited. If the situation is 
repeated often enough, the conduct, 
whether honest or dishonest, develops into 
a habit. This habit is a function of that 
situation, and will carry over into other 
similar situations only to the extent to 
which the situations have in them com- 
mon elements. 

Learning how to live, then, the authors 
conclude, is not different from learning any 
other set of skills. Success in arithmetic, 
for example, depends upon learning a large 
number of skills, such as addition and sub- 
traction. These are useful only when situ- 
ations requiring addition and subtraction 


are met with. Nor do these skills aid the’ 


child in learning history or rhetoric. But, 
even if we sum up all of these separate 
skills, they do not, when added together, 
make that wonderful thing we call edu- 
cation. Over and above the sum total of all 
these skills and habit systems, there is 
a fine qualitative relationship between a 
man and his knowledge on one side, and 
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life and society on the other, that the 
morally educated man has, and the 
morally uneducated man has not. Many 
aman of great learning does not have this 
kind of education. 

These authors seem to me to conclude 
that the same thing applies to character. 
If my judgment of their broad conclu- 
sions be correct, they believe that hon- 
esty and dishonesty are achievements like 
ability in arithmetic or in mechanical 
operations. Some people have greater 
ability to acquire these skills than have 
others. 

So, therefore, a man is not born with 
some special “sense” of honesty or any 
special “moral sense” whatsoever. His 
skills of behavior are all learned. A man 
may, therefore, be honest, not from any 
fine sensitiveness to human values, but 
because he has learned that it is the best 
policy. But he has not learned even this 
policy with reference to the whole round of 
human associations. He has learned merely 
a certain set. of “safety first” habits with 
reference to particular situations. And, 
even if we could add up all these ways of 
behaving one by one, they would not 
make the thing we call character. “A man 
may possess all the virtues and not be 
virtuous”; he may act virtuously, and act 
honestly, and yet be a scoundrel. 

For it is not the act in itself that dis- 
tinguishes the good man from the bad, but 
the “inner quality of the man himself as 
an organized and socially functioning in- 
dividual.” “We may add up his character- 
istics, whether these be virtues or vices, 
but the algebraical sum is not his cAarac- 
ter.”’ Character does not consist merely in 
any set of acts; it involves, also, the inner 
attitude of the man toward his acts and 
toward others whom he expects his acts 
will help or harm. 

From these considerations, it seems to be 
the idea of these authors that moral 
education should proceed along two broad 
general lines: First, what is commonly 
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called the “Removal of temptations” and 
of such factors as we have seen are as- 
sociated with dishonest behavior. Among 
these temptations are rewards for honest 
conduct so alluring that they create dis- 
honest conduct in order to obtain them. 
And among the associated factors are such 
things as the improvement of home back- 
ground, family relations, and community 
conditions. 

Second, carrying children through those 
types of experience in which the sense and 
sentiment of honor, as inner personal 
possessions, are the natural outcome and 
sole reward of the behavior; and this sense 
and sentiment of honor are to be learned, 
as anything else is learned, by having the 
child practice repeatedly those situations 
where he finds himself ethically at home— 
those situations by which and in which 
the child himself feels that his intelligence 
and will are in harmony with, and not de- 
ceptively against, the intelligence and will 
of his associates—which latter is the char- 
acteristic of all falsity of life and charac- 
ter. 

Thus, as the child’s experience enlarges 
to include new contacts with life, to which 
he has not yet had opportunity to apply 
his widening ethical habits, he will learn, 
by the use of his intelligence, how to in- 
clude these new experiences in his ever- 
developing habit systems of moral de- 
cision and effort, and, thus, increasingly 
win his world to friendly intercourse with 
the highest trends of his own being. 

In this way the child will come into a 
moral mastery of his world just as rapidly 
as it enlarges and demands of him an ever- 
new orientation in the presence of its 
expanding complexities. By this process he 
will achieve the only freedom there is, the 
possession within himself of the “insight 
and self-mastery” that not only enable 
him, but, by the insistence of his habit 
systems, drive him fearlessly to “challenge 
an imperfect world with a high ideal” of 
his own. 




















So This Is Justice! 
See What Newspapers and Juries Have Done to It! 


CHARLES P. TAFT, 2npb 


In this article Mr. Taft discusses the defects of justice as he saw them in the 
notorious Remus murder trial, in which he acted as prosecutor. Mr. Taft is 
Prosecuting Attorney of Hamilton County, Ohio, and son of the Chief Justice of 


the: United States. 


GEORGE REMUS, forty-odd years ago a 
German immigrant boy, became progres- 
sively a soda jerker, druggist, patent- 
medicine manufacturer, quack doctor, 
and criminal lawyer. While he had a num- 
ber of his twenty-nine jails still to occupy, 
he was romantically crowned by the 
‘American press as the “ King of the Boot- 
leggers.” 

On the day set last October for the hear- 
ing of his wife’s divorce suit, Remus in- 
tercepted her on the way to court and with 
one pistol shot reached four vital organs. 
He said afterwards that he used his medi- 
cal knowledge to 
make her die 


found he could do nothing else except 
plead insanity. At first the claim was 
transitory maniacal insanity, as Remus 
described it. He got this, together with 
his fondness for Lombroso, from his legal 
experiences in criminal practice in Chicago 
and in particular from his own defense, as 
a lawyer, of Bill Ellis, a former Cincin- 
natian who murdered his wife in 1914. 
But the law forced Remus to try to prove 
a diseased state of mind for the preceding 
two years. Innumerable witnesses de- 
scribed brainstorms that had followed the 
mention of the names of Mrs. Remus and 
Franklin L. 





slowly — and she 
did. He asserted, 
and I think be- 
lieved, that he 
killed her for 
society’s sake and 
that his act was a 
legal crime but 


not a moral 
wrong. 
Within three 


hours, Remus told 
our alienist that 
he would not set 
up the defense of 
insanity because 
he was not insane 
and never had 
been crazy. He 
said that he was 
justified in doing 
what he had done. 
Ten days later he 





REMUS IN CINCINNATI'S JAIL 
“The King of the Bootleggers” behind the bars. 


Dodge, Jr. Re- 
mus never told 
his story to a 
jury as he had 
promised, but he 
told every one 
else, especially 
newspaper men, 
that Mrs. Remus 
had conspired to 
take his property 
and even his life, 
if that became 
necessary for the 
fulfillment of her 
desire to live hap- 
pily. As a climax 
to the trial, the 
defense brought 
in a witness who 
swore that Mrs. 
Remus had of- 
fered him $10,000 
as a fee for 
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killing Remus—$5,000 of which was to 
come from Dodge. At this point Remus 
threw his fit in court. The Court’s alien- 
ists finally became convinced it was at 
least in part a sham. 

The rebuttal for the state reached its 
climax with the testimony of these three 
alienists who had sat throughout the case, 
heard all the testimony, and made a num- 
ber of thorough examinations of Remus. 
Alienists are now agreed, and several testi- 
fied at the trial, that there is no such thing 
as transitory maniacal insanity. They say 
that in certain types of manic-depressive 
psychoses, a person may have lucid inter- 
vals, during which he is criminally respon- 
sible. With this exception, every psychosis 
(the modern technical term almost 
synonymous to insanity) is continuous, 
and the only types from which Remus by 
any possibility could have been suffering 
are not curable. Furthermore, the alienists 
in one of the clearest and most satisfactory 
reports ever presented by expert witnesses 
in a murder case, said that Remus was 
criminally responsible; as did many lay 
witnesses. On December 20, 1927, a jury 
of his peers, after nineteen minutes of per- 
functory deliberation, brought in a verdict 
of “Not guilty” on the sole ground of 
insanity. As Dean Tuttle, of the Ohio 
State University Law School, said: “The 
verdict of the jury was that Mrs. Remus 
was guilty.” 

Remus shouted, “That is American 
justice!” 

The immediate after-effect of the verdict 
was a tremendous outburst of joy on the 
part of the hangers-on around the criminal 
trial room. Then came the reaction, which 
was even more powerful and certainly 
more startling in Cincinnati than any- 
where else in the country. Where other 
cities contented themselves with one or 
two editorial comments, the newspapers 
there printed for days column after column 
of the bitter editorial comment from all 
over the United States. 

The question that any casual reader 
would ask, and that was asked of me con- 
tinuously by persons outside of Cincinnati, 
is: “What was the matter with that 
jury?” The answer, I think, is perfectly 
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clear, although it seems difficult for persons 
outside of Cincinnati to understand it. 

In the first place, the backbone of the 
population of Cincinnati is of German 
descent. They do not drink as much hard 
liquor as do some of our friends in the 
East. They are not obtrusive in their viola- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the state enforcement statue, but they 
have in their hearts a resentment against 
prohibition that is a condition, not a 
theory, and that*is far more deep-seated, 
in my judgment, than the feeling in cities 
that are known to be “wide open.” For 
this group Remus appears as a genial 
individual of their own race, who gener- 
ously supplied them with good whisky. 
Of course, he did not; the whisky that he 
sold, while not “rot-gut,” was “cut” 
[adulterated], just like all the other boot- 
leggers’ liquor. But they preferred to be- 
lieve what he said, and therefore public 
sentiment throughout the city was prej- 
udiced in favor of Remus before he did 
anything. 

You must add to this the fact that 
Remus is not only news, but is a very 
clever publicist. His publicity began after 
he was released from Atlanta. He met and 
talked to his wife after his release, long 
enough to be convinced that she, the 
woman who had been his most obedient 
servant, was determined at last to disobey 
him and break with him. Then his cam- 
paign started. Where could any one get a 
better headline than this: ‘‘The Ace of the 
Prohibition Department steals the wife 
of the King of the Bootleggers and all his 
immense fortune’? Of course, Dodge 
was not the ace of the Prohibition De- 
partment; there was no immense fortune; 
and Remus has never produced satis- 
factory evidence that misconduct existed 
between his wife and Franklin L. Dodge, 
Jr. Nevertheless, what he said was news, 
and a mere denial was not news. 

Remus never added much to his original 
charge. He did claim that his wife and 
Dodge hired gunmen to kill him. His only 
proof of that was the testimony at the 
trial of a petty thief, who had never killed 
any one, and who testified that he sat on 
a bench in the hall of the Sinton Hotel 
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waiting to kill Remus, but did not do so 
because there were too many people 
around. Yet Remus’s publicity was fas- 
cinating reading, and the newspapers 
continued to play up his side of the fracas 
from the time of his first blast until the 
verdict. As a local product, he naturally 
secured the greatest effect in Cincinnati 
and the prejudice in 
his favor was there- 
by increased. 

In addition to 
that, the normal 
reaction of the 
American public is 
in favor of the un- 
written law. Every- 
where in Cincinnati, 
from the underworld 
to the most intelli- 
gent groups, one 
heard immediately 
after the shooting: 
“She got what she 
deserved.” People 
prefer to believe that 
charges like those of 
Remus are true. 
There was spread 
throughout Cincin- 
nati most assidu- 
ously, not only be- 
fore the shooting but 
after the shooting, 
the kind of rumors 
about Mrs. Remus that never get in the 
newspapers but that are more effective. 
Many of them were filthy. Many of them 
we could prove to be untrue. But public 
disproof only spreads the rumors, and 
there is absolutely no way of counter- 
acting such stuff. 

This last element is the kind of thing 
that does not reach those outside of Cin- 
cinnati. It is the one thing that no prosecu- 
tor can overcome in our state criminal 
courts under our present procedure, and 
perhaps could not even if the procedure 
were amended. It must not be forgotten 
that when Remus was at the height of his 
prosperity, his organization of retail 
dealers probably reached five or six 
hundred in our metropolitan district, and 
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that the consumers were generally not of 
the underworld. These rumors were the 
kind of thing that Remus’s old organiza- 
tion was particularly qualified to spread. 

The Remus case was a wonderful show, 
and the prosecutor can reflect that he has 
acquired experience. One may even con- 
clude that the case is bound to produce 
some good if the 
lessons taught by it 
are thoroughly ab- 
sorbed by the public 
and by our law- 
makers. 

The case presents 
primarily three 
problems of our 
criminal situation 
that call for con- 
sideration and 
action. Remus was 
acquitted by the 
newspapers, and 
after he was ac- 
quitted they turned 
on him and sent 
him to the insane 
asylum. Judge Lue- 
ders, of the Hamil- 
ton County Probate 
Court, probably 
would have com- 
mitted Remus to 
Lima under any cir- 
cumstances, for he 
is a man of mature common sense, 
of soundness of judgment, and of the 
greatest courage. But unless he had been 
backed up by the tremendous reaction of 
public opinion, not only in Cincinnati 
but throughout the state of Ohio—a reac- 
tion produced principally by the news- 
papers—I venture to think that Remus 
would not have been within the walls of 
the Lima State Hospital a month after the 
verdict. 

There is no problem of the prosecutor 
that causes him more worry than that of 
publicity. If he is conscientious, if he 
wishes to do a good job, it is frequently 
desirable and sometimes necessary that 
he should remain in office for longer than a 
short single term. Shall he try his cases 
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in the newspapers? Shall he give the re- 
porters the news that they want as fast as 
it is produced in his office? If he does, it 
takes no great effort on his part to secure 
the tone of publicity that makes him a 
terror to criminals and defender of justice. 
He may be forced to publicity for other 
reasons: because the defendant has started 
to work on prospective jurors through 
that medium, or in order to arouse popular 
interest and secure the kind of anonymous 
suggestion that so frequently leads to the 
solution of crimes. But suppose it is a 
case that calls for none of these things? 
Shall he keep his mouth and his office shut 
and let the news develop in the court 
room as it should, where it becomes a mat- 
ter of public record, and then find that his 
slips are magnified, his accomplishments 
twisted, and his reélection made impossi- 
ble? 

From the public standpoint, shall a de- 
fendant be allowed to try his case in the 
newspapers with material that is not ad- 
missible evidence in court and to get 
himself acquitted on a wave of popular 
sentiment manufactured by himself and 
his representatives? It may be, and 
probably is, true that the legal profession 
in those matters of criminal law and pro- 
cedure where its own members are at 
fault, could do more; yet it seems high 
time that the editorial department of the 
newspapers should develop more control 
in matters of crime and crime news over 
the news columns. 

Shall insanity be allowed as a defense? 
It is clear, of course, that in the Remus 
case the plea of insanity was a cloak for 
the unwritten law. The defendant made 
his greatest effort in trying to induce the 
court to give the jury a verdict of “Not 
guilty.” The jury said afterwards that 
they wanted such a verdict in order to 
let him out for a happy Christmas at last. 
It is greatly to Judge Shook’s credit 
that he prevented this result by his charge 
to the jury. But shall the defendant be 
allowed to have the benefit of a verdict 
of “Not guilty on the sole ground of 
insanity,” when it allows him either to go 
just as free as the “Not guilty” verdict (in 
Illinois, for instance), or, at the worst, 


sends him to the probate court, where he 
can consistently claim that he was insane 
at the time of the killing but is sane now, 
and where the state is placed in the very 
embarrassing position of claiming that he 
is now insane, in direct conflict -with its 
position at the trial? 

The only solution that can be suggested 
is found in the Massachusetts law, which 
provides that a person indicted for murder 
or manslaughter, when acquitted by a 
jury on the ground of insanity, shall be 
committed to a state hospital during his 
natural life. It further provides that he 
shall not be discharged except by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Council of Judges, after investigation 
by the State Department of Mental 
Diseases. I suspect somehow that insanity 
as a defense has become less popular in 
Massachusetts under this law, and I 
venture to predict that Ohio will find such 
a law desirable when its legislature meets 
in 1929. 

I would not suggest for a moment that 
actual insanity at the time of the commis- 
sion of a crime should not be a defense. 
That doctrine would be contrary to all 
our modern ideas of humanity. It should 
not be allowed, however, as a pretext for 
introducing before the jury prejudicial 
matter that can only prevent justice. 

The third important result of the Remus 
case is the occasion it has offered for 
violent attacks on the jury system. The 
attacks are justified, but all the reasons 
given for them are not. 

It might be useful first to recall that the 
jury system does not consist of the sub- 
mission of questions of fact to a group of 
the more ignorant citizens, fyll of the 
prejudices of lower than ordinary human 
nature, and without the guidance of any 
experienced intelligence. The jury system 
that our constitutions seek to protect is 
the system whereby an experienced judge 
calls in a group of conscientious citizens 
to give judgment on the facts under his 
direction after his instruction as to the 
law, and after his wise comment upon the 
evidence and the credibility of the wit- 
nesses who have presented it. 

The English common law calls for a 
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THE REMUS JURY . 


trial not by a jury before a judge, but dy 
a judge with a jury. In England, for in- 
stance, ia an important capital case, the 
judge may say to the jury (as he did in the 
Butler case, last summer): “Gentlemen, 
this is a simple case. The lawyers have 
presented to you the youth of the de- 
fendant, as they properly might, and which 
you properly may consider, but that is no 
excuse for crime. I hardly think it is neces- 
sary for you to retire to the jury room. 
The front row may turn around and con- 
sult with the back row, and you may 
render your verdict from the box if you 
can agree upon it there.” 

Instead of the common-law jury trial, 
we now have a jury trial created by state 
legislatures, which, in turn, have been 
controlled by those more interested in the 
defense of the criminals and in mush- 
headed sentimentality, than in the protec- 
tion of the public. Our state legislatures 
are almost invariably controlled by the 
rural bloc. In smaller communities, the 
leading members of the bar are frequently 
called in to defend criminal cases. A state 
prosecutor in one county may defend mur- 
der cases in adjoining counties. These lead- 
ing members of the bar are always involved 
in politics. The legislators from these com- 
munities reflect their attitude. The lead- 
ing members of the bar in the cities do not 
practice criminal law, are not a force in 
their legislative delegations, and bother 
their heads only too little about the disgrace 
brought to the honorable profession of the 
law by the ordinary criminal practitioner. 


The legislative delegations from cities 
are usually not out of touch with the 
criminal lawyer, who often gets his start 
in the prosecutor’s office, and is always 
more or less of a politician. The result may 
be (in Minnesota, for instance), that a 
lawyer defeated in the first trial of a mur- 
der case, can go to the legislature, secure 
the provision that the closing argument to 
the jury shall be made by the lawyer for 
the defendant rather than by the lawyer 
for the state, secure a reversal of the 
conviction on proper legal grounds, and 
at the second trial argue last and acquit his 
client. Furthermore, such a legal provision 
once imbedded in the law is almost im- 
possible to remove. Counsel for the de- 
fense still has the closing argument in 
Minnesota. Again, this influence can se- 
cure in Ohio the provision that the defense 
shall be allowed to challenge peremptorily 
sixteen of the jury and the state shall be 
allowed to challenge only four. Forty 
years ago, my father went to Columbus 
in an effort to secure a more equitable 
provision. It still remains in our statute 
books. In other words, the chances are four 
to one in favor of the kind of jury of 
morons that the defense is always looking 
for, and four to one against any intelligence 
at all. 

ft is this situation that has resulted in 
the outburst of popular resentment against 
criminal procedure and has created the 
many crime commissions and crime sur- 
veys that have been so helpful in recent 
years. Pressure of popular opinion must 
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continue, for if it does not, then a fine piece 
of work, like the Missouri Crime Survey, 
can be thrown in the wastebasket by 
the state legislature, as was done last 
year. 

To the situation that I have just de- 
scribed must beadded the political features 
of municipal government. Jury statutes 
generally provide that names shall be put 
into the jury wheel by impartial in- 
dividuals who shall be approached by no 
one. But one of the most effective favors 
by which local political control can be 
wielded, is to get people on juries. It is 
amazing, therefore, how the contents of 
the jury wheel can become restricted to 
certain types: elderly men retired from 
business; women whose children have 
grown up or who have no children, and 
who are looking for variety and a little 
pocketmoney; and straight-out profes- 
sional jurors, who cannot earn $3 or $5 
a day in any other way. What goes up 
must come down, so we say, and it is 
equally true that what goes into the jury 
wheel must come out. When you add to 
this situation a practice that may grow 
up, by which judges fill out exhausted 
panels by naming persons who apply to 
them as additional jurors, the situation 
may become disgraceful. This latter prac- 
tice, of course, cannot affect a special 
panel drawn for a first degree murder 
case, but it may apply to a jury selected 
for a term. 

The statutes prescribe that the names 
of judicious and discreet persons shall be 
put into the wheel, or their language may 
describe good citizens in some other similar 
terms. It is always possible, if the public 
and its disinterested public-spirited agents 
demand it, to force jurors to be selected 
from a group who are decent, respectable 
citizens, paying their taxes, performing 
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their civic obligations, and able to do 
justice between man and man and between 
the prisoner and the state. 

Another most important element in a 
jury trial is its control by the judge. So 
long as the judge sits as an umpire and 
must let the jury do its will, so long will a 
fair trial be impossible in cases where 
public prejudice is aroused for the de- 
fendant, as in the Remus case, and against 
the defendant, as in the Hickman case. 
The judge must have power, as he has in 
the Federal courts, to sit before the jury 
as the representative of law and authority 
and justice, and, by his attitude in the 
course of the trial and his comments at its 
close, overcome the ordinary prejudices of 
human nature. It is amazing that, when 
we have a splendid example of the success- 
ful working of the jury trial in our Federal 
courts, we should need to go to England 
and to other states for advice. Yet the kind 
of influence that has produced our vicious 
laws of criminal procedure can even in- 
troduce bills into Congress to emasculate 
our Federal jury trial. The jury system 
as praised by our forefathers can and does 
work, but one may rest assured that they 
were not talking about the ordinary 
criminal jury trial in our state courts. 
What success it has there is in spite of the 
handicaps. 

The newspapers made Remus the “ King 
of the Bootleggers.” In Cincinnati we are 
proud that we have made our city the 
best-governed in the United States, after 
many years of political misgovernment 
and corruption. When Remus was acquir- 
ing his title, he contributed to that corrup- 
tion. His murder trial, we think, was a 
delayed reaping of what George B. Cox 
sowed during many years of misrule. It 
gives us a new determination that the old 
days shall never return. 











The Making of a Conqueror 


Lawrence's Preparation for the Leadership of the Desert Hosts 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Lawrence in his early life unconsciously prepared himself for the great part he 
was to play in the war in the Near East, as told in this last installment of a 


series by his friend, Robert Graves. 


I WRITE of him as Lawrence, since I first 
knew him by that name, though, with the 
rest of his friends, I now usually address 
him as “T. E.” His initials, at least, seem 
fixed and certain. 
In 1923, when he 
enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier in the 
Royal Tank Corps, f 4} 
he took the name iy 
of “T, E. Shaw,” 
and he has con- 
tinued with that , f 
name in the Royal 

Air Force. His en- 

listment, in 1922, 

#* 
was under the f » 
name of “Ross,” , (ia 
and these two are A 
not, he admits, his , eS 
only efforts to \ 
“label himself suit- 
ably.” He chose 
‘*Shaw’’ and 
“Ross” more or 2 
less at random 4 s2/m2 
from an Army List, sagt 
though their shortness recommended them 
and probably also their late positions in the 
alphabet; troops sometimes get lined up 
in alphabetical order of names and Law- 
rence avoids the right of the line by in- 
stinct. 

He was tired of the name Lawrence— 
and found it too long—particularly of the 
name “Lawrence of Arabia,’’ which had 
become a romantic catchword and a great 
nuisance to him. Hero worship seems not 
only to annoy Lawrence, but also, because 
of a genuine belief in his own fraudulence 
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as its object, to make him feel physically 
unclean; and few who have heard or read 
of “Lawrence of Arabia’’ now mention the 
name without a superstitious wonder or 
fail to lose their 
heads if they hap- 
pen to meet the 
man. A good 
enough excuse for 
discarding the 
; name “Lawrence” 
I was that it never 


hes? 7] pe had any proud 

~~) ia family traditions 
Se for him. 

, <. “Lawrence” be- 





gan as a name 
of convenience 
like “Ross” or 
“Shaw,” and Law- 
. i Fence was never of 

8x igs the tribe that does 


yX things because 
p »> public duty is pub- 
bed TE pownwee lic duty. He acts in 
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all things for his 
own best reasons, 
which, though perhaps—I might say 
“certainly’’—honorable, are never either 
public or obvious. The Arabs addressed 
him as “Aurans” or “Lurens,” but 
his nickname among them was Emir 
Dinamit, or Prince Dynamite, for his ex- 
plosive energy. Old Auda, the fighting 
chief of the Howeitat, used to call him 
“The World’s Imp,” which is better still. 

He was born at Tremadoc in North 
Wales in August, 1888. This proved useful, 
because later at Oxford University he 
could enter Jesus College, which financially 
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favors Welsh students, as a Welshman. 
Actually, he is of very mixed blood, none 
of it Welsh; if I remember rightly it is 
Irish, Hebridean, Spanish, and Norse. 
This again has always been useful: mixed 
blood has meant for Lawrence a natural 
gift for learning foreign languages, a re- 
spect for the manners and customs of 
strange people, and, more than this, the 
power of entering a foreign community and 
being accepted after a time as a member of 
it. He has, also, no sense of the superiority 
of the English over foreigners. This he 
puts down merely to his general disrespect 
for humanity; but a strong natural bias 
toward the English may be suspected, if 
only as toward the speakers of English, a 
language for which he cannot conceal his 
affection. 

His father, now dead, came from County 
Meath in Ireland, of Leicestershire stock 
settled in the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
He was a great sportsman. The mixed 
blood is chiefly from this side. His mother, 
who two years ago went off unconcernedly 
to end her days with a mission in Central 
China—but has recently been sent home, 
much against her will, because of political 
troubles there—is a woman of decision 
and quiet power, with features like Law- 
rence’s. She told me once: “ We could never 
be bothered with girls in our house”’; and, 
conveniently, she had five sons and no 
daughters. 

His childhood was spent in Scotland, the 
Isle of Man, Jersey, France, and Hamp- 
shire. In France he attended a Jesuit 
school, though neither he nor his family 
were Roman Catholics. From Hampshire 
the family came to Oxford, where Law- 
rence went to the City of Oxford School. 
Of his boyhood at Oxford there are stories 
that show that he began being the person 
Lawrence early. He took an interest in 
archeology that elder people thought un- 
wholesome in a boy, and when old build- 
ings were pulled down orexcavations made, 
he was always on the spot. He had a secret 
arrangement with the city workmen to 
give him any pieces of pottery or other 
finds that they made and was soon an 
actual expert on the pottery of the Middle 
Ages. He had a theory, which he intended 
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to prove in a book, that the dating of an- 
cient pottery in England is all wrong, much 
of what is called Roman pottery being 
really Saxon; but that book he has never 
found time to write. 

At the age of thirteen he began a series 
of bicycle tours around England by him- 
self, and, in pursuit of a study of medieval 
armor, made a large collection of brass- 
rubbings from old monuments in country 
churches. He made a point at his home of 
never saying when or where he was going 
or when he would be back. He liked to 
return at night by an upper window and 
be found in bed the next morning. To avoid 
surveillance he later refused to sleep in 
the house at all, but used a summer house 
in the garden (he built it himself) as his 
bedroom. He explored the many streams 
about Oxford in a canoe (in after-years he 
brought a canoe with him at great expense 
to Mesopotamia, where it was the first 
ever seen on the River Euphrates). Not 
content with the streams above ground, 
he began exploring the underground 
streams of Oxford city. Probably he made 
a map; maps were his speciality. He made 
eight tours of France in his school vaca- 
tions, studying the cathedrals and castles, 
and living on practically nothing. When he 
was sixteen he broke a leg while he was 
wrestling with another boy at the Oxford 
City School. He said nothing until school 
ended for the day and then returned home, 
not able to walk, on a borrowed bicycle. 
He has never grown since that date. 

‘He took no interest in school games be- 
cause they were organized, because they 
had rules, because they had results. He 
will never compete in anything. He was 
interested in machinery—he is still an 
expert on racing cars and motorcycles. 
He read widely, carefully, and rapidly in 
several languages, his chief study being 
medieval art, particularly sculpture. What 
is more remarkable is that while he was 
still at high school he: began thinking 
about that very revolt of the Arabs against 
the Turks that he later led. 

At Jesus College in the University, 
where he won a scholarship, he read for the 
Modern History School, or was supposed 
to do so. As a matter of fact, the three 
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years were spent chiefly in reading French 
Provengal poetry and medizval chansons 
de geste. Vyvyan Richards, a fellow under- 
graduate, has told me: “There was a 
mystery in the College about a strange 
undergraduate who never appeared in the 
day-time but spent hours of the night 
walking round the quadrangle by himself. I 
was one of those appointed to investigate— 
that was how I first discovered Lawrence. 
I patronized him at first as a second-year 
man does a first-year man, but I soon 
stopped that. I remember once I was teas- 
ing him for his theories about pottery; we 
were walking on the New College mound 
that is supposed to have been thrown 
up in the Civil Wars. I kicked up a bit of 
pottery and said to him, ‘You'll tell me 
next that this proves something.’ 

“<«Thank you,’ he said, ‘as it happens, 
it does. It goes to prove that this mound is 
considerably older than Cromwell’s time.’ 
That silenced me. 

“He never took any part in college life 
and never dined in Hall. Once in winter he 
arrived at my lodgings after midnight and 
asked me to come bathing. He wanted me 
to try the sport of diving through the ice; 
I thought it too dangerous, so he went off 
alone. He had a wonderful library, and was 
much interested in printing. It has been 
said that he printed books with me, but 
this is not true; there was much planning 
about it, but it never came off.” 

Lawrence only lived one term in the 
College itself; the remainder of the time he 
was allowed to live at home. He read all 
night and slept in the mornings. He was 
not only a non-smoker and total abstainer, 
but a vegetarian. In all his university life, 
as at school, he never took part in or 
watched a. single organized game, though 
I believe he did a certain amount of roof 
climbing, an unorganized night sport that 
is entirely against University regulations. 
He is said to have invented the now classic 
climb from Balliol College to Keble Col- 
lege, a distance of perhaps a third of a mile, 
with only a single drop in between. This 
Lawrence neither confirms nor denies. He 
had a lively admiration for his tutor, R. L. 
Poole, and only once “cut” a tutorial, 
then wrote to apologize. Poole replied: 
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“Don’t worry yourself at having failed 
to come to me last Tuesday. Your absence 
gave me the opportunity to do an hour’s 
useful work.” He apparently attended only 
three courses of lectures in the whole of his 
three years and found these unprofitable. 
Cecil Jane writes of this period: 

“T coached him in his last year at the 
Oxford City School and saw a great deal of 
him all through his time at Oxford. He 
would never read the obvious books. I 
found out in the first week or two that the 
thing was to suggest rather out-of-the-way 
books. He could be relied upon to get more 
out of a suggestive sentence in a book than 
any ordinary man would get from a vol- 
ume. His work was always on his own 
lines, even to the hours when he came to 
me. Shortly after midnight to 4 A. M. was 
a favorite time—living at home, he had 
not to bother about college regulations; 
it was enough for his mother to report 
that he was ‘home by twelve.’ He had the 
most diverse interests historically, though 
they were mainly medieval. For a long 
time I could not get him to take any in- 
terest in late European history—was very 
startled to find that he was absorbed by 
R. M. Johnston’s ‘French Revolution.’ 

“While he was still at school I used to 
be surprised by his fondness for analyzing 
character. It was a little habit of his to put 
questions to me in order to watch my ex- 
pression; he would make no comment on 
my answer, but I could see that he thought 
the more. In many ways he resembled his 
father, quite one of the most charming 
men I have known—very shy, very kind. 
Lawrence was not a bookworm, though he 
read very fast and a great deal. I should 
not call him a scholar by temperament, 
and the main characteristic of his work 
was always that it was unusual without the 
effort to be unusual. He liked anything in 
the nature of satire; that is why he appre- 
ciated Gibbon’s notes so much. He was 
very diffident about his own work; he never 
published his really admirable (but small) 
degree thesis. He was very robust, a little 
difficult to know, and always unexpected.” 

When the time came for his final exam- 
inations for his degree, Lawrence was un- 
prepared. He was advised to submit a 
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special thesis to supplement his other 
papers. He chose as his subject “The In- 
fluence of the Crusades on the Medizval 
Military Architecture of Europe.” Even 
before he went to the University, he had 
specialized in medieval fortifications and 
had visited every twelfth-century castle in 
England and France; it now remained for 
him to go to Palestine and Syria and study 
the Crusaders’ castles there. He decided 
to go out in the summer months of 1909, 
his last long vacation. He had learned a 
smattering of Arabic from a half-Irish 
Arab, then lecturing at Oxford, who ad- 
vised him, if he went, to save expenses by 
living on the hospitality of the Syrian 
tribes. It was to be his first visit to the 
part of the world where he later became 
famous. 

Before he left, he visited Dr. D. G. 
Hogarth, the present Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, whom he met 
on this occasion for the first time and who 
has been his close friend ever since—“ the 
man to whom I am indebted for every good 
job I have ever had except my enlistment 
in the Royal Air Force.” He told Hogarth 
that he was going to visit Syria to study 
Crusaders’ castles but wished to know 
where he would be likely to find remains of 
the ancient Hittite civilization. Hogarth 
told him what he wanted, adding: “This 
is the wrong season to visit Syria; it is too 
hot there now.” 

“T’m going,” said Lawrence. 

“Well, have you the money? You’ll 
want a guide and servants to carry your 
tent and baggage.” 

“T’m going to walk,” Lawrence said. 

“Europeans don’t walk in Syria,” said 
Hogarth, “it isn’t safe or pleasant.” 

“Well, I do,” said Lawrence. 

He went, and was away for four months, 
returning to Oxford late for the next term. 
He had been on foot, in European dress 
and brown boots, carrying only a camera, 
from Haifa on the north coast of Palestine 
to the Taurus mountains and across to 
Urfa by the Euphrates in northern Meso- 
potamia. He brought back sketch-plans 
and photographs of every medieval for- 
tress in Syria and a collection of Hittite 
seals from the Aintab region for Hogarth. 
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He had had two bouts of fever, Dr. Ho- 
garth tells me, and had once been nearly 
murdered. The fever is perhaps hardly 
worth mentioning; Lawrence has had fever 
so often that he is quite used to it. He 
got malaria in France when he was sixteen 
and has had countless returns of it since. 
When he was eighteen he got Malta fever 
and since then has had dysentery, typhoid, 
blackwater fever, smallpox, and : other 
varieties. 

The murder story has often been told, 
but incorrectly. What happened was that 
Lawrence on his way to Syria had bought 
a copper watch at Paris for ten francs. By 
constant use the case had been polished 
till it shone. In a Turkman village near the 
banks of the Euphrates where he was 
collecting Hittite antiquities, he took out 
this watch one morning; the villagers mur- 
mured “Gold.” A villager stalked Law- 


- rence all day as he went on his journey and 


toward evening ran ahead and met him, 
as if accidentally. Lawrence asked the 
way to a certain village. The Turkman 
showed him a short cut across country 
then sprang upon Lawrence, knocked him 
down, snatched his revolver, put it to his 
head, and pulled the trigger. Though 
loaded, it did not go off. The villager did 
not understand the mechanism of the 
safety catch, which was raised. He tried 
the trigger again and then in anger threw 
it away and battered Lawrence about the 
head with stones. The appearance of a 
shepherd fortunately frightened him off 
before he had succeeded in cracking Law- 
rence’s skull. 

Lawrence got up, crossed the Euphrates 
to Birejik, the nearest town where he could 
find Turkish policemen. There he pre- 
sented the order that he had from the 
Turkish Ministry of the Interior requiring 
all local governors to afford him every help, 
and collected a hundred and ten men. 
With this force, whose ferry fare he had to 
pay across the river, he reéntered the vil- 
lage. Contrary to the usual story of a 
desperate fight and the burning of the 
village, there was no violence. Lawrence, 
with fever heavy on him. went to sleep 
while the usual day-long argument went 
on between the police and the villagers. 
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At night the village elders gave up the 
stolen property and the thief. The true 
. version of the story is better if only because 
it has this more satisfactory ending: that 
the thief afterwards worked in the dig- 
gings at Carchemish under Lawrence— 
not too well, but Lawrence was easy with 
him. 

During this walk Lawrence lodged every 
night, when off the beaten track, in the 
nearest native village, taking advantage of 
the hospitality that poor Syrians always 
show toward other poor; and began to get 
familiar with Arab dialects. Lawrence is 
not an Arabic scholar. He has never sat 
down to study it, nor even learned its 
letters—in any case, twenty years’ study 
are needed before a man can call himself 
an Arabic scholar, and Lawrence has had 
a better use for his time. But he is fluent 
in conversational Arabic, and can tell 
pretty accurately by a man’s accent and 
the expressions he uses from what tribe 
or district of Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
or Palestine he comes. On his return to 
Oxford he was awarded a First Class 
Honors degree in Modern History on the 
strength of his thesis, and the examiners 
were so impressed that they celebrated the 
event by a special dinner at which Law- 
rence’s tutor, Poole, was the host. 

The desert took a strong hold on Law- 
rence. The Bedouin, Lawrerice recognized, 
turns his back on perfumes and luxuries 
and the petty 
business of 
towns because 
in the desert 
he is without 
doubt free: he 
has lost ma- 
terial ties, 
houses, gar- 
dens, and su- 
perfluous pos- 
sessions, and 
has won in- 
stead a _ per- 
sonal liberty in 
the shadow of 
starvation and 
death. 

This was an 
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attitude that moved Lawrence greatly, 
so that, I believe, his nature has ever 
since been divided into two conflicting 
selves: the Bedouin self, always long- 
ing for the bareness, simplicity, harsh- 
ness of the desert—that state of mind of 
which the desert is a symbol; and the over- 
civilized European self. The European self 
despises the Bedouin as one who loves to 
torture himself needlessly and who sees 
the world as a hard pattern of black and 
white (of luxury or poverty, saintliness or 
sin, honor or disgrace), not as a moving, 
changing landscape of countless subtle 
colors and shades and varieties. Again, the 
conflict is between the fanatic who is 
always either on the crest or in the trough 
of his emotions, who loves and hates vio- 
lently, and the overcivilized man whose 
chief aim in life is to keep an equal mind 
even if he undoes himself by the very 
wideness of his sympathies. These two 
selves are mutually destructive, so Law- 
rence has finally fallen between them into 
a nihilism that cannot find, in being, even 
a false god ‘in which to believe. 

Magdalen College, on Hogarth’s prompt- 
ing, gave him a traveling scholarship for 
four years, and this enabled him to con- 
tinue with his archeology. In 1910, he 
first went with Dr. Hogarth and Mr. 
Campbell-Thompson on the British Mu- 
seum expedition to excavate Carchemish, 
the ruined Hittite capital on the Syrian 
bank of the 
Euphrates. 
Hogarth nad 
engaged him 
on the strength 
of his Syrian 
walking tour 
and his knowl- 
edge of pot- 
tery. He was 
not a trained 
archeologist 
as yet, but an 
odd-job man 
at fifteen shil- 
lings a day, 
and made it 
his main busi- 
ness to look 
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after the gangs and keep them happy. 
For the rest, he had charge of the photog- 
raphy, the pottery, the piecing together of 
broken sculptures, and, later, engineering 
work in laying or lifting the light railway 
that carried earth from the diggings to the 
dumps. But the gangs came first. While 
they were happy the work was sure to go 
well. Lawrence knew them all by name 
and even the names of their children, for 
whom they would beg quinine when there 
was fever about. 

In the winter of 1910, in the off season 
for digging, Hogarth arranged for Law- 
rence to visit Sir Flinders Petrie’s camp 
in Egypt, to study the most advanced 
technical methods in digging. The camp 
was in a village near the Fayyum and the 
work was the uncovering of pre-dynastic 
remains of about 4000 B. c. Sir Flinders 
Petrie was at first not impressed with 
Lawrence’s appearance and, it is said, 
reprimanded him for appearing at the 
camp in football shorts and a blazer: 
“Young man, we do not play cricket here.”’ 
The absurdity of Lawrence as a cricket 
enthusiast is not the least comic point in 
the tale. 

However, Sir Flinders Petrie soon real- 
ized that he was a useful man to have with 
him, and tried to get him to join the camp 
again another year. But Lawrence thought 
that Egyptian excavations were dull com- 
pared with Hittite excavations. The Hit- 
tite was still an unknown civilization; 
with the Egyptians the main problems 
were solved and all that remained was to 
fill in unimportant gaps. The only personal 
recollection I heard from Lawrence about 
this digging in Egypt was that often in 
the evening when the sun suddenly sank 
and it got very cold he and his fellow 
workers used to wrap themselves round 
and round in the white linen cloth that 
had been buried with these pre-dynastic 
Egyptians for their next-world wear (it 
was a period before mummy wrappings) 
and walk home that way smelling of spices. 

As an archeologist Lawrence soon won 
reputation. His memory for details is ex- 
traordinary, almost morbid. A friend once 
joked about him, saying: “There is some- 
thing of the thin-lipped Oxford don about 
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Lawrence”’; but that was no more than 
saying that Lawrence has a vast, well- 
ordered store of accurate technical knowl- 
edge on every conceivable subject and 
does not like to hear amateurs talk in- 
accurately when he is about. Half a dozen 
decisive words from Lawrence and super- 
fluous talk ends. I was present once when 
an American writer who knew Lawrence 
only as a soldier began to teach him about 
Arabic art. Very soon finding himself in 
deep water, the writer shifted to ground 
where he thought he was safe—he began 
to talk about Aztec stone carvings in 
Central America. Lawrence listened po- 
litely and corrected him on a technicality. 
After that the American stopped talking 
and listened. Field-Marshal Allenby, who 
is interested in archeology, and during the 
war took away the command of at least 
one officer because he pulled down an 
ancient building, told me: “When Law- 
rence and I talked archeology it was 
always Father Lawrence talking to a little 
schoolboy. I listened and learned.” 
Probably Lawrence’s knowledge is not 
so vast as it appears and the impression 
of omniscience that he conveys is due 
rather to a faculty of forgetting what he 
calls utterly useless knowledge, such as 
higher mathematics, classroom metaphys- 
ics, and theories of esthetics, and of fitting 
together harmoniously what he does 
know. A small knowledge that is in har- 
mony with itself will seem uncanny to 
those with a much greater store of facts 
that do not hold together. Still, Lawrence’s 
knowledge must be pretty extensive. In 
six years he read every book in the library 
of the Oxford Union—the best part of 
50,000 volumes, probably. His father used 
to get him the books while he was at school 
and afterwards he always borrowed six 
volumes a day in his father’s name and his 
own. For three years he read day and night 
on a hedrthrug that was a mattress, so 
that he could fall asleep as he read. Often 
he spent eighteen hours a day reading, and 
at last got so good at it that he could tear 
the heart out of the most formidable book 
in half an hour: In reviewing Lawrence’s 
life, one has to accept casually such im- 
moderate feats; they are part of his nature, 
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and the large number of them that can 
be verified excuses one’s credulity for 
others of the same remarkable character 
that are pure fiction. 

Lawrence has been known to give in- 
formation, when provoked, even where it 
could hardly be expected to be appreci- 
ated. “What are you grinning at, you 
there?” shouted a sergeant-instructor to 
him one day about two years ago, when he 
was in the Tank Corps. “Do you really 
want to know, Sergeant?” said Lawrence. 
He did. So Lawrence explained a joke in a 
late-Greek dialogue of Lucian’s that he 
had been turning over in his mind during 
arms drill. He quoted for a quarter of an 
hour, and the sergeant and squad listened 
without interruption in the greatest in- 
terest! 

Again, in a hut in the Air Force a com- 
rade once asked him: “ Excuse me, Shaw, 
but what does ‘iconoclast’ mean?’—he 
acted as a handy cross-word dictionary— 
and then Lawrence outlined a brief history 
of the religious politics in fifth-century 
Constantinople that had first given rise 
to the word. But this is merely a good- 
humored joke on himself; he despises mere 
knowledge, though he accumulates it and 
stores it carefully from old habit. He de- 
spises it because it is imperfect, because 
he sees knowledge as the opposite of wisdom. 

He never bluffs, and he dislikes bluffers. 
They say that in his first days in the Royal 
Air Force three years ago, he helped some 
of the fellows who were taking German as 
an extra part of the education course. 
This came to the notice of one of the offi- 
cers, who heard that Aircraftman Shaw 
had been seen reading a book called 
“Faust.” The next day, finding Shaw with 
his book, the officer began to show off: 
“What a wonderful writer Goethe was! 
‘Faust’ is a masterpiece, don’t you agree? 
Now, this is a passage that has always ap- 
pealed to me very much’—pointing over 
Shaw’s shoulder. “Yes,” said Shaw, “but 
this is not Goethe’s ‘Faust’ but Jacobsen’s 
‘Niels Lyhne’ in Danish.” His knowledge 
does not help him much in the Royal Air 
Force. The Education Officer at Uxbridge 
asked him: “And you, what is the subject 
in which you feel particularly weak?” 
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The other fellows had said “French” and 
“Geography” and “ Mathematics.” Law- 
rence replied simply and truthfully: “ Pol- 
ishing greasy boots.”’ 

But I was talking about Lawrence as an 
archeologist before the war. In 1911, he 
was again at Carchemish with Hogarth. 
The report of the Carchemish excavations, 
which lasted from 1910 to 1914, is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 
After 1911, Dr. Hogarth left the operations 
in charge of G. Leonard Woolley, who re- 
engaged Lawrence. 

Woolley and Lawrence had soon come 
to be on the best possible terms with their 
workmen, who were of mixed races— 
Kurds, Arabs, Turks, and others. Local 
brigands were working for them at the 
diggings, including the leaders of the two 
most notorious brigand bands, the Kurdish 
and the Arab, and the two Englishmen 
were so well known and respected that 
they were made judges of various local 
disputes between villages or persons. Mr. 
Fowle relates that Lawrence had recently 
been away to settle a case where a man 
had kidnapped a girl from her father’s 
house, but had not been able to get the 
father’s consent to a marriage. 

Lawrence himself, as Dr. Hogarth tells 
me, preferred sleeping outside the hut on 
a knoll, the ancient citadel of the city, 
close to the river. Here would gather the 
diggers and amuse him with stories, many 
of them scandalous, about the old Sheikh 
of Jerablus (the modern village on the site 
of Carchemish) and his young wife, and 
about the Germans in their camp a quarter 
of a mile away. A railway was being made 
from Constantinople to Baghdad and at 
the site of Carchemish the railway had to 
cross the Euphrates. German engineers 
were building a bridge. The Germans could 
not be bothered to get to know their 
workmen by name, but used numbers 
painted on their coats as the quickest way 
of recognizing them. They even allowed 
members of tribes who were blood enemies 
to work side by side, and many deaths re- 
sulted from this practice. The Germans 
envied Lawrence and Woolley because 
they could always get as many workmen 
as they wanted. On one occasion when the 
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Englishmen had to turn away fifty men 
for lack of money to pay them, the men 
refused to go but stayed on without pay 
until money might come again. 

With the Germans there was good feel- 
ing. Woolley and Lawrence gave them 
permission to cart off for their new build- 
ings such stones from the diggings as were 
of no archeological interest. But the chief 
engineer, Contzen, was a difficult man to 
remain friendly with. He was a rough, 
drinking fellow, the son of a Cologne 
chemist. The back of his neck was too thick 
for Lawrence’s taste—it lapped over his 
collar. He came once to ask permission to 
dig away some mounds of earth that, 
though inside the excavation area, were 
close to the bridge where he wanted earth 
for an embankment. This was refused be- 
cause the mounds of earth were the old 


mud-brick city walls of Carchemish and 


of great archeological importance. He 
grew angry at that and, breaking off all 
friendly relations, decided to wait until 
the digging season ended and the English- 
men went away. 

So when Woolley had gone to England 
and Lawrence to the Lebanon mountains, 
Contzen recruited local labor for digging 
away the walls. There was an Aleppo 
Arab, called Wahid the Pilgrim, left in 
charge of the diggings in the absence of the 
Englishmen, who, hearing what Contzen 
was about to do, went over to the German 
camp and told him that without orders 
from Woolley or Lawrence he could not 
allow the work to begin. Contzen answered 
that he would start the next day and or- 
dered Wahid to leave the camp. Wahid 
sent a wire to Lawrence in the Lebanon, 
saying that he would hold up the work 
until further orders. He went the next 
morning with a rifle and two revolvers and 
sat on top of the threatened wall. A hun- 
dred workmen began laying a light railway 
from the embankment to the foot of the 
wall, and Wahid addressed them, promis- 
ing that he would shoot the first man who 
drove a pick into the wall, and then would 
shoot any German within range. 

The workmen, many of whom were of 
the English camp but doing temporary 
work in the off season, stopped work and 
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sat down at a safe distance. Contzen came 
up and threatened, but when Wahid 
leveled his rifle and told him to keep his 
distance, Contzen did not dare to do more. 
All that day the two parties sat and 
watched each other, and all the next day. 
That night the Germans began a little re- 
volver practice in their courtyard, shooting 
at a lighted candle. Wahid climbed up on 
the wall and fired half a dozen shots over 
their heads, shouting to them to stop their 
noise and go to bed; and they obeyed. 

Lawrence wired to Wahid to hold on; 
he was now in Aleppo seeing to things. 
Wahid wired back that the Germans were 
becoming dangerous, and that the next 
morning he was going to the camp to kill 
Contzen. Then he made his will, got drunk, 
and prepared for the morning. Lawrence 
in Aleppo found he could do nothing with 
the local Turkish officials in whose care 
the diggings were supposed to be, so he 
wired to Constantinople, and got an un- 
expectedly quick reply—the Turkish Edu- 
cation Minister was ordered to go up to 
Carchemish in person and stop the work. 
Lawrence wired an order to Wahid to offer 
no further resistance to the Germans. He 
sent the wire by the railway telegraph, and 
the railway people, who naturally were on 
Contzen’s side in his embankment-making, 
knew nothing of the orders from Constan- 
tinople to stop the work and thought that 
the opposition was at an end. Lawrence 
and the minister picked up a motor trol- 
ley, on which they traveled at once. 
Wahid, getting the wire, was deeply dis- 
appointed and went off to drown his sor- 
rows in more drink. Contzen set his gang 
to work on the wall. They had hardly 
moved two or three feet of earth and mud 
brick when up came the minister in a fury, 
with Lawrence behind him, and made 
Contzen tear up the rails and dismiss his 
extra workmen, abusing him for his dis- 
honesty. Wahid was publicly congratu- 
lated. 

After this there was further trouble with 
Contzen, though not with the German 
camp as a whole, as has been said; Woolley 
and Lawrence kept open house, and the 
better Germans used to visit them regu- 
larly and dine with them. One day, Ahmed, 
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one of the house servants of Woolley and 
Lawrence, on his way home from shopping 
at the village, met the foreman of a gang 
of railway workers. The foreman owed 
him money and a dispute started. A Ger- 
man engineer came up and flogged Ahmed 
without inquiring into the cause of the 
dispute; it was enough that the railway 
work had been delayed. Lawrence went 
to Contzen, and told him that one of the 
engineers had assaulted his house servant 
and must apologize. Contzen consented to 
make inquiries, called up the engineer, and 
asked him for his account of the affair. 
He then told Lawrence angrily: “It is all 
a lie. This gentleman never assaulted your 
servant; he merely had him flogged.” 

“Well, isn’t that an assault?” 

“Certainly not. You can’t use these 
natives without flogging them. We flog 
every day.” 

“We have been here longer than you 
and have not flogged a man yet, and don’t 
intend to let you start on them. Your en- 
gineer must come to the village and apol- 
ogize to Ahmed in public.” 

“Nonsense. The incident is closed,’”’ and 
Contzen turned his back. 

“On the contrary,” said Lawrence (one 
can hear his small deadly voice), “if you 
don’t do as I ask I shall take the matter 
into my own hands.” 

Contzen turned round again. “Which 
means——?”’ 

“That I shall take your engineer to the 
village and compel him to apologize.”’ 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” said 
Contzen, scandalized; but then he looked 
at Lawrence again. In the end the engineer 
came to make his public apology, to the 
vast satisfaction of the village. 

Later the Germans found themselves in 
great trouble. They had established a 
local bakery to prevent their men sending 
parties for bread to their home villages 
every ten days. This bread-getting meant 
that thirty or forty men missed a day’s 
work. The Germans let the bakery to a 
town-bred Syrian, who decided to make 
his fortune. He used bad corn, and so the 
bread was too sour to eat. The Germans 
had arranged that the money for the bread 
supplied should be deducted from the 
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men’s pay. When the workmen refused to 
eat the bread and again sent home to the 
villages for their own, the price of the 
weeks’ bread that they had refused was 
deducted from their pay. Not only the 
bread contract, but the contract for getting 
men to work on the railway had been 
given to adventurers, as Contzen’s suc- 
cessor, Hoffmann, discovered to his dis- 
gust. Complaints of the men not getting 
the money due to them were so numerous 
that he decided to pay them himself. Un- 
fortunately, he accepted the figures given 
him by the contractors, and there was 
trouble at once. 

The first man who came to the pay 
table had been offered fifteen piasters a 
day, which was a good wage, and had been 
working six weeks; he was down in the 
books as entitled to only six piasters a 
day. After deductions for bread that he 
had not had, water that he had got from 
the river himself, and so on, he was found 
to be owed only twenty-seven and a half 
piasters for six weeks’ work. The man 
protested. Hoffmann’s Circassian guard 
slashed him across the face with a whip. 
The man stopped to pick up a stone; his 
friends, who were Kurds, did the same, 
and the guard fired. A brisk battle started, 
stones and a few guns on one side, rifles 
on the other. 

Lawrence and Woolley, hearing the 
noise, came up to persuade the men, about 
seven hundred of them, to cease fire. 
Lawrence has a gesture that he uses in 
emergencies of this kind. He lazily raises 
both hands, clasps them behind his head 
and remains silent and apparently wrapped 
in thought. It attracts attention more 
readily than any noise or violent motion, 
and when he has his audience quiet all 
about him he says what is to be said with 
the gentle, humorous wisdom of an old 
nurse subduing a noisy schoolroom. The 
Kurds ceased firing, but the seven Ger- 
mans did not. They continued to use their 
revolvers from the hut where they had 
taken refuge, and the Circassian raised his 
gun toward Woolley and Lawrence as they 
came up begging the Germans to stop 

The Germans had quite lost their heads 
and went on firing, though the Kurds were 
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not firing back. It was only with the help 
of Wahid and a former brigand chief called 
Hamoudi, that Lawrence and Woolley 
prevented the whole mass of workmen 
from rushing down to do massacre. It was 
more than two hours before the Kurds 
could be drawn off; then it was found that 
the Germans had only cuts and bruises to 
show, while the Kurds had eighteen men 
wounded and one killed.' 

This ex-brigand chief Hamoudi and a 
younger man called Dahoum, who was 
trained by Lawrence as a photographer, 
came on a visit with him to England. They 
enjoyed Oxford, particularly the sport of 
bicycle riding, which was new to them. 
They had women’s bicycles because of 
their long robes, and got into trouble for 
the delight that they took in bicycling 
round and round the policeman who 
stands in the center of Carfax, the main 
corner of the city. They slept out in the 
garden. Their one regret was that they 
could not take the hot-water taps back 
with them—Lawrence could not make 
them understand that these would not 
work in a Syrian mud-brick village as they 
did at No. 2 Polstead Road, Oxford. 

Among the women for whom Lawrence 
has had the greatest respect was the late 
Gertrude Bell, one of the great English 
travelers in Arabia before Lawrence’s day. 
(Among these, by the way, who include 
Palgrave, Doughty, and the Blunts, he 
does not reckon Sir Richard Burton, who, 
he says, did not travel single-mindedly as 
the others did, wrote so difficult an English 
style as to be unreadable, and was both 
pretentious and vulgar. Among non- 
English travelers he speaks highly of 
Burckhardt and Niebuhr.) Miss Bell vis- 
ited the Carchemish camp one morning in 
1g11, and since news of her coming had 
arrived before her, the village was in a 
great state of excitement. At the time 
there were only three Englishmen in the 
camp: Dr. Hogarth, who was married; Mr. 
Campbell-Thompson, who was widely 
known to be engaged; and Lawrence, who 
wore the red tasseled belt to his white 


This account appears in Woolley’s “ Dead Towns 
and Living Men”; the slight differences in the story 
are due to emendations by Lawrence. 
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flannel shorts that marks the bachelor in 
those parts. It was decided by the diggers 
that Gertrude Bell was coming to marry 
Lawrence, and all preparations were made 
for a festival. When, therefore, she said 
“Good-by” the same evening and pre- 
pared to go off, there was a great clamor. 
It was thought that she had refused Law- 
rence and so insulted the village. Lawrence 
managed to quiet them down by an un- 
gallant but successful lie before stones were 
thrown, and Gertrude Bell, who had been 
puzzled by the demonstration, never 
learned the truth until Hogarth told her 
some years later. It amused her greatly. 

There were two digging seasons at 
Carchemish. No work was done between 
June and September, when the local har- 
vest claimed the workmen; and between 
November and March the rains rained and 
the snow snowed and the Euphrates 
flooded the lowlands into a marsh. In the 
off seasons Lawrence did not usually re- 
turn to England, but wandered all over 
Syria and the Near East studying antiqui- 
ties, learning Arabic, and getting in touch 
with the members of the various Arab 
freedom societies. He had already begun 
to take steps for the fulfillment of his 
schoolboy ambition to help in the Arab 
revolt. But his immediate object was to 
collect information for writing a history of 
the Crusaders. This is another book that 
he has never found time to write. 

He was, among other things, a student 
of world politics and saw that the alliance 
between the Turks and the Germans would 
have dangerous results. The Constanti- 
nople-Baghdad railway was part of a 
German scheme for establishing an east- 
ern empire with the Turks as allies. He 
had already paid a visit to Lord Kitchener, 
pointing out the danger of letting the 
Germans get control of the port of Alexan- 
dretta, which is in the crook between Asia 
Minor and Syria, but Kitchener told him 
that he knew all about it. He had repeat- 
edly warned the British Foreign Office of 
the complications that would follow—the 
French had ambitions for the control of 
Syria too—but Sir Edward Grey’s pacific 
policy allowed no alternative. Kitchener’s 
final words to Lawrence were that within 
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three years there would be a world war 
that would settle this lesser question with 
a greater. “So run along, young man, and 
dig before it rains.” 

It has been said that Lawrence’s way of 
calling public attention in Europe to the 
concealed threat to world peace in the 
building of the railway that linked Berlin 
with Baghdad was this: that he loaded 
sections of drainage pipes on mules and 
transported them by night to the hills that 
commanded the bridge; that he mounted 
them on piles of sand to resemble guns; 
that, as he expected, the Germans ob- 
served them through field-glasses, got 
excited, and wired to Berlin and Constan- 
tinople that the British were fortifying the 
hills; and that the European press was 
excited for days. There is no word of truth 
in all this comic-paper stuff. For one thing, 
Lawrence had no drainage pipes at his 
disposal. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
from Lawrence dated December, 1913: 

“T have gradually slipped down, until a 
few months ago, when I found myself 
an ordinary archeologist. I fought very 
hard, at Oxford and after going down 
[from the University], to avoid being la- 
beled; but the insurance people have 
nailed me down, now. . . . I have got to 
like this place very much; and the people 
here—five or six of them—and the whole 
manner of living pleases me. We have 220 
men to play with, anyhow we like so 
long as the excavations go on, and they 
are very splendid fellows, many of them— 
I had two of them, headmen, in England 
with me this summer—and it is great fun 
with them. Then there are the digs, with 
dozens of wonderful things to find; and 
hosts of beautiful things in the villages 
and towns to fill one’s house with. Not to 
mention Hittite seal hunting in the coun- 
try round about, and the Euphrates to 
rest in when one is over-hot. It is a place 
where one eats lotus nearly every day.” 

In the winter of 1913, Dr. Hogarth was 
asked to suggest an archeologist who 
might join the surveying party in the 
peninsula of Sinai—the desert between 
Palestine and Egypt in which Moses kept 
the Jews wandering until he had made a 
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fighting people of them. He recommended 
Woolley, but Woolley could not spare the 
three months for which he was wanted, 
so both Woolley and Lawrence went for six 
weeks and divided the work between them. 
They got on well with the surveyor, Cap- 
tain Newcombe, an Engineer officer who 
afterwards was in Arabia with Lawrence, 
and made important discoveries of ancient 
remains. They mapped out, not too seri- 
ously perhaps, the probable route of the 
Israelites’ marches, and found the place 
that may have been Kadesh Barnea, 
where Moses struck the rock and water 
gushed out. They went as far as Petra 
and Maan in Arabia—places that figured 
importantly in Lawrence’s campaign four 
years later. Their report appears in “The 
Wilderness of Sin,” published in 1914. 

The survey could not be complete with- 
out certain bearings taken at the Red Sea 
port of Akaba, but the Turks had refused 
permission, for military reasons. Lawrence 
told Newcombe that he would go and look 
at Akaba. He got there without opposition 
and took what notes he wanted. Then he 
had a sudden desire to explore the ancient 
ruins on a little island called Faroun Island 
that lies a quarter of a mile from the coast. 
He asked permission to use the one boat 
that was on the beach. The Turks refused, 
and a large party drew the boat up on the 
beach so that he could not possibly move 
it. That did not stop Lawrence. In the 
middle of the day when all Turkish sol- 
diers go to sleep, he made a raft out of 
three of his large camel water tanks. These 
copper tanks hold eighteen gallons apiece 
and measure about 3 ft., 6 ins. by 1 ft., 3 
ins., and are 9 ins. deep; they make ex- 
cellent rafts. The wind took him safely 
across and he inspected the ruins, but he 
had difficulty on the return journey. The 
water was full of sharks, too. 

The survey, it should be explained, was 
ordered by Kitchener for military pur- 
poses. But it was disguised as archeology. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund got per- 
mission from the Turks for it, and the 
task of Lawrence and Woolley was, they 
found on arrival, to provide the archzo- 
logical excuse for Newcombe’s map-making 
activities. 
































THE GROUP of submarine articles ap- 
pearing in our March issue, led off by the 
narrative of the work of the deep sea divers 
of the American Navy, called forth a large 
volume of commendatory comment, and 
all three of the articles were widely quoted 
in the daily press. 

We mention this fact as a prelude to 
what we have to say about the serial on 
German submarines by LOWELL THoMAS 
now running. Neither Mr. Thomas nor the 
Worip’s Work has any desire to glorify 
the particular species of war brutality that 
is associated with the U-boat. Our desire 
is to tell this story as history, and beyond 
that we have two purposes: first, to show 
the utter futility of such wanton waste of 
property and human life and effort, and 
second, to show that the men on these 
submarines had the same sort of feelings 
that most of us would have had under 
similar circumstances, and that, therefore, 
their wantonness may be traced to political 
systems and the men who devised and 
controlled them. 


Republican chances in the Presidential 
race will claim our attention in the next, 
or June, issue. MARK SULLIVAN will 
analyze the situation in the Republican 
camps, and Henry F. PRINGLE, one of our 
newer generation of political writers, will 
write of “Hoover: An Enigma,” the man 
who at this writing seems to be leading in 
the race for the Republican nomination. 
Warden Lawes will continue his series 
with an installment on “Life in the Death- 
house,”’ and Mr. Tuomas will contribute a 
third installment of “Raiders of the Deep.” 
An article entitled “The New California 
on the West Coast of Mexico,” with splen- 
did illustrations, will tell of the new de- 
velopment work in a rich region just out- 
side our own country. Mary L. JoBE 


AKELEY, who recently made her first trip 
to Africa with her husband, the late Carl 
E. Akeley, will tell more of her experiences 
in her charming and vivid style. This is 
only a part of our plans for June—we must 
not tell all. 


The sub-title of the article by CHARLES 
STELZLE entitled “The High Cost of 
Piety,” in our last issue, gave an errone- 
ous impression of the cost of religion in 
this country. The line stated that religion 
was cheaper than chewing gum. But, as 
Mr. Stelzle points out, his article stated: 
“We spent more than $100,000,000 last 
year for chewing gum. . But for 
the maintenance of all Protestant churches 
and all benevolences related to these 
churches we spent last year approximately 
$641,400,000.”” 


The series of articles compiled by 
FREDERICK PALMER under the general 
title “Which Way, America?” have 
aroused great interest among our readers, 
and one of them, a mining engineer of 
Philadelphia, writes us as follows. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: May I point to what seems to me the 
greatest danger at the present stage of our 
national life? It is the increasing tendency to 
build away from, rather than upon, the splen- 
did foundations of our government as laid 
down by the almost incredibly wise Founders. 

In short, in common with many others, I 
view with increasing alarm the tendency to- 
ward centralization of power in the Federal 
Government. If continued, it can have but one 
ending and that is some form of socialism, 
which is abhorrent to every student of Ameri- 
can history. If the rights of the states continue 
to be destroyed it is my opinion that dis- 
integration will set in and our government 
will eventually collapse, perhaps sooner than 
we now think possible. 

DANIEL MorREAU BARRINGER. 
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In the following letter a reader in Winter 
Park, Florida (who asks us not to pub- 
lish his name, because doing so “would 
make things distinctly unpleasant for me 
here’’), denies the truth of a statement in 
M. S. RUKEYSER’S article entitled “Is 
Florida Coming Back?” in the March 
issue, to the effect that “the freedom from 
burdensome taxation” is one of Florida’s 
earlier allurements that is still intact. 


To the Editor, WortD’s WorK. 

Sir: The state tax may not be burdensome, 
but the local taxes—Municipalities that dur- 
ing the boom spread out over half a county 
and laid in a fine, large stock of improvements, 
are in many cases taxing on the boom valua- 
tion, and in one instance that I know of even 
going beyond that. In a town of about 1,800 
inhabitants, a friend of mine bought a lot for 
$750. This year he was assessed on a valuation 
of $1,000. On making a protest, he was in- 
formed that ‘‘We need the money.” 

There is a subdivision between Winter Park 
and Orlando, acres in extent, with two houses 
on it, with the many paved streets beautifully 
lighted at night—and the taxpayers moan. 


An Orlando paper, quoting from Mr. 
Rukeyser’s article with approval, adds 
that “his conclusions will not apply to 
central or west Florida,” and continues: 


The Miami section is exceedingly popular 
with the strictly tourist class—that class that 
spends a short season during the winter in 
Florida but spends money freely during that 
short season. When those people fail to come 
in large numbers, a hotel and apartment city 
naturally suffers financial loss. 

Taking central Florida, starting at Polk 
County, coming on up into Orange, Seminole, 
Lake, Putnam, Marion, and other central 
Florida counties where orange culture, garden- 
ing, and general farming are on a large scale, 
an entirely different situation exists from that 
in the Palm Beach-Miami section and much 
of what is said in the WorLD’s Work article 
will not apply. Otherwise, it is a fair and timely 
discussion of Florida. Central Florida is 
popular with a class of tourists who stay longer 
and who take more interest in community 
affairs. 


In his article on ‘‘The Abuses of Alcohol 
as Medicine,” in the February issue, Dr. 
Howarp A, KELLy made this statement: 
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“The Federal law as it exists to-day allows 
the doctor to take out a license to prescribe 
liquor. Under that law oculists, dentists, 
horse doctors, and many others who would 
never be called upon to prescribe medicine 
can, if they wish, give away or sell liquor 
prescriptions.” Protest against this state- 
ment is contained in the letter below, 
from the Veterinary Inspector of the State 
of Washington. 


To the Editor, WortD’s Work. 

Sir: The reference to horse doctors is unfair 
to hundreds of well-trained, honest, and 
ethical veterinarians, who, although they have 
not been identified with Johns Hopkins all 
these years, still in the daily press receive the 
consideration that is due any profession. 

During the war, in an army camp suffering 
from the influenza, I can attest to the whisky 
and alcohol baths that gave relief not only to 
me but also to thousands of others. 

Whenever the champion of a cause becomes 
bitter in his denunciation, you can be sure 
he has lost his cause. 

V. C. PAUHLMAN. 


Dr. Kelly also described the temptation 
to the young doctor to take out a license 
to write liquor prescriptions, which he can 
sell for $3 each, thus helping him to get 
through “that lean novitiate that has 
long been known as the starving period.” 
This statement is objected to by another 
reader, in Rochester, New York. 


To the Editor, WorLD’s WorK. 

Sir: Dr. Kelly does the younger man in 
medicine an injustice. I have worked among 
the profession for thirty-five years and, with 
a very few exceptions, find them honorable 
in their dealings and obeying the law pertain- 
ing to alcohol. 

In Dr. Kelly’s work on “Medical Gyne- 
cology’’ he advocates both alcohol and whisky 
in the treatment of different ailments of the 
human being—which he evidently forgot. 

E. J. BEARD. 


The reader may compare the second 
paragraph of this letter with these sen- 
tences from Dr. Kelly’s article: “Since 
alcohol cures no disease it is not a medicine. 
It has no place in medical practice. These 
facts have not been established so very 
long. . . . Those physicians among us who 
are getting on in years and who now refrain 
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from doing so may have given our patients 
a bit of alcohol in the days of our youth. 
So general was the practice that it was 
almost universal.” Dr. Kelly’s ‘“ Medical 
Gynecology ” was published nearly twenty 
years ago, in 1909. 


The article by the Imperial Wizard of 
the Ku Klux Klan and Stan Ley FRrost’s 
article on “The Masked Politics of the 
Klan,” in the January and February is- 
sues respectively, caused a lawyer of 
Covington, Kentucky, to write to us about 
the religious-political question. His letter 
follows. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: I am a Presbyterian, a Mason of con- 
siderable degree, and a Democrat. I despise 
religious intolerance. I believe state should be 
utterly separate from religion, but at the 
same time I am opposed .to government by 
Baptists and Methodists. The Catholics do 
not interfere with personal privilege—the 
Baptists and Methodists do, and I should be 
glad to read, in Wortp’s Work, an article 
setting forth some real broad-minded views 
on a subject that you seem to side-step. 

SIDNEY ARTHUR. 


Comment on Dr. Evans’s statement of 
why the Klan condemns Governor Smith 
as a Presidential candidate is contained in 
this letter, from a reader in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


To the Editor, WortD’s WoRK. 

Sir: As to Governor Smith’s religion inter- 
fering with the faithful discharge of his duties 
as President, if elected, will not his rec- 
ord as Governor for four terms answer 
that charge? There is no evidence of papal 
interference in Albany, so what grounds are 
there for assuming that it would exist in Wash- 
ington, in the event of his election? 

If Governor Smith is so undesirable and if 
there are so many ballots behind the Klan, 
why have they never brought about the defeat 
of Smith in his campaigns in New York State 
for the office of Governor? The boasted 
strength of the Klan is mostly boasts, as the 
public well knows that the last Presidential 
election would have gone Republican anyway, 
without regard to the Klan. Likewise in the 
coming election, if a man like Herbert Hoover 
is the Republican candidate, neither Smith 
nor any other Democrat stands any show of 
election, although after it is over we can ex- 
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pect to hear the Klan leaders trying to boost 
their membership with the same unproved 
claims about being the deciding factor in the 
election. But the Klan has dropped so low in 
public estimation that it will require more 
words than Evans and all other Klansmen 
can say to offset the actions of the Klan. 
ANDREW F. SHEEHAN. 


In the January issue of Truth and Light, 
which calls itself a non-Catholic magazine 
published in the interest of religious liberty, 
there appeared “A Reply to Emperor 
Evans,” by C. Pliny Windle. “As a non- 
Catholic,” Mr. Windle makes the follow- 
ing answer to Dr. Evans’scharge that “the 
Roman hierarchy will not allow its sub- 
jects to be politically free.” 


The Catholic owes spiritual not political 
allegiance to the Church. He recognizes the 
priest as an authority on religion, not as the 
leader of his political party. ... 

In an article in The Norih American Review 
in 1909, the great Cardinal [Gibbons] .. . 
wrote: 

“American Catholics rejoice in our separa- 
tion of church and state, and I can conceive 
of no combination of circumstances likely to 
arise which would make a union desirable to 
either church or state. ... 

“Suppose it is said that the Pope were to 
issue commands in purely civil matters, should 
not Catholics be bound to yield him obedience? 

“The Pope will take no such act, we know, 
even though it is a part of Catholic faith that 
he is infallible in the exercise of his authority; 
but were he to do so, he would stand self- 
condemned, a transgressor of the law he him- 
self promulgates. He would be offending not 
only against civil society, but against God, and 
violating an authority as truly from God as 
his own. Any Catholic who clearly understands 
this would not be bound to obey the Pope; 
or rather his conscience would bind him abso- 
lutely to disobey, because with Catholics 
conscience is the supreme law, which under 
no circumstances can we ever lawfully dis- 
obey.” 

This is definite and conclusive proof that 
Cardinal Gibbons took a position on this ques- 
tion diametrically opposed to the stand ac- 
credited him by the Emperor of the Klan... . 

The Ku Klux Klan and not the Catholic 
Church is un-American and anti-American. 
The organization headed by Hiram Wesley 
Evans and not that headed by the Pope is 
the great menace to American liberty. 
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